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4 THOMAS C. COCHRAN 


stitutional studies. Wesley C. Mitchell, as Director of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, writes: 
The interrelations among economic activities are so vital that strict mono- 
graphic treatment is relatively sterile. How can one treat . . . enterprise 
without reference to taxation and governmental policies, or changes in eco- 
nomic activity without reference to interrelations among the factors that 
change ?4 

Arthur H. Cole, Chairman of the Committee on Research in 
Economic History of the Social Science Research Council, notes that 
certain of its projects go far into the fields of political and intellec- 
tual history and adds: 


For this portion of its program, it believes in the wisdom of reverting to 
the older term ‘political economy’ as more descriptive of the area in which 
it is interested rather than continuing to utilize the relatively modern term 
‘economics.”"5 


If the Committee should go back further in the history of eco- 
nomic terminology in the United States, however, the term “‘political 
economy” would become “moral philosophy,” and would the Com- 
mittee then be engaged in research in economic history ? 

Economic historians trained in economics departments have been 
more conscious of the problem of defining their field than have those 
stemming from the disciplines of general or political history. Econo- 
mists such as Chester W. Wright and Harold F. Williamson, for 
example, devote the first chapter of their texts to a discussion of the 
nature, character, and significance of economic history, whereas his- 
torians such as Harold U. Faulkner, Fred A. Shannon, and Edward 
C. Kirkland plunge immediately into the story. This difference in 
degree of disciplinary self-consciousness no doubt comes partly from 
the fact that economists recognize themselves as members of one 
of a group of coordinate social sciences that for reasons of efficiency 
often have to define their boundaries. The historians, on the other 
hand, regard the social science divisions as of doubtful validity, or 
else they assume the role of synthesizers of the partial contributions 
of these special disciplines. 

It is relatively easy, therefore, to label as economic history work 


4 Wesley C. Mitchell, The National Bureau’s First Quarter-Century, 
New York, 1941, 21. 

5 Arthur H. Cole, “A Report on Research in Economic History,” Jour- 
nal of Economic History, IV (May, 1944), 53. 

6 Chester W. Wright, Economic His of the United States, New 
York, 1941; Harold F. Williamson, ed., The Growth of the American Econo- 
my, New York, 1944; Harold U. Faulkner, American Economic History, New 
York, 1942; Fred A. Shannon, America’s Economic Growth, New York, 
~~ — C. Kirkland, A History of American Economic Life, New 

ork, 1942. 
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by economists running over a time span. It almost always meets 
the economic test of being chiefly concerned with the production 
and use of goods and services regardless of how far into the airier 
uplands of religion or social philosophy it may pursue certain prob- 
lems. Where any difficulties of classification arise concerning the 
writings of professional economists it is usually the question of 
how long a time span should be covered before a work is desig- 
nated as history. For example, are the industrial analyses of Anne 
Bezanson and Gladys Palmer, covering one to three or four years, 
history?" Are the three volumes on the economics of labor by 
Harry A. Millis and Royal E. Montgomery history, or are they eco- 
nomic analyses that gain elbow room by ranging over a ten or twenty 
year period 78 

You will have to answer these questions for yourselves. The gar- 
nering and using of miscellaneous economic data by professional 
historians has led to a large body of literature that is or is not eco- 
nomic history, depending upon the observer. What is Charles A. 
Beard’s “Economic Interpretation of the Constitution,” A. M. 
Schlesinger’s ‘“The Colonial Merchants and the American Revolu- 
tion,” T. B. Abernethy’s “Western Lands and the American Revolu- 
tion,” or Philip Foner’s “Business and Slavery” ?* Some historians 
might class them as economic history, but economists probably would 
not, for they are concerned with the “economic interpretation” of 
politics rather than with an effort to analyze the dynamics of pro- 
duction or distribution. Similar questions arise regarding many 
general histories such as Beverly W. Bond, Jr.’s Civilization of the 
Old Northwest, or the volumes of the History of American Life 
series which include long sections on economic development.” 


7 Anne Bezanson, Earnings and Working Opportunity in the Uphol- 
stery Weavers Trade in Twenty-five Plants in Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
1928; Anne Bezanson and Robert Gray, Trends in Foundry Production in 
the Philadelphia Area, 1924-1927, Philadelphia, 1929; Gladys L. Palmer, 
Union Tactics and Economic Change: A Case Study of Three Philadelphia 
Textile Unions, Philadelphia, 1932. 

8 Harry A. Millis and Royal E. Montgomery, The Economics of Labor, 
a series of three volumes including: Labor’s Progress and Some Basic 
Labor Problems, New York, 1938; Labor’s Risks and Social Insurance, 
New York, 1938; Organized Labor, New York, 1945. 

9 Charles A. Beard, An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution 
of the United States, New York, 1913; Arthur M. Schlesinger, The Co- 
lonial Merchants and the American Revolution, 1763-1776, New York, 
1918; Thomas B. Abernethy, Western Lands and the American Revolution, 
New York, 1937; Philip S. Foner, Business and Slavery; The New York 
Merchants and the Irrepressible Conflict, Chapel Hill, 1941. 

10 Beverly W. Bond, Jr., The Civilization of the Old Northwest, 1788- 
1812, New York, 1934; Dixon Rejan Fox and Arthur M. Schlesinger, eds. 
A History of American Life, 12 vols., New York, 1930-44. 
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It should be apparent by now that any discussion of research in 
economic history involves a good deal of subjective judgment both 
as to what is history and what is economic. While I personally 
favor the breakdown of all disciplinary barriers, in the following 
discussion I shall confine myself largely to those movements and 
publications between 1918 and the present that seem to have made 
significant contributions to economic history, as it is generally de- 
fined by economists. To take a broader view would be to discuss 
the development of most of American historical study. 


II. 


In the years preceding the First World War, economic history 
was assuming an increasingly important role in American histori- 
ography. ‘The Carnegie Institution was underwriting large histories 
of American industry, commerce and transportation.’ John R. 
Commons and his associates were preparing their pioneer history of 
American labor and their Documentary History of American Indus- 
trial Society..* Many important individual works, such as Katherine 
Coman’s Economic Beginnings of the Far West, Joseph S. Davis’ 
Earlier History of American Corporations, and William Z. Ripley's 
volumes on railroads seemed to presage a great future for economic 
history."* But the War delayed the fulfillment of this promise. 
More than in other fields of history, the leading economic scholars 
were called into government service. The War emphasized differ- 
ent fields of study for the new generation of graduate students, and 
interesting new developments in economic theory and practice lured 
economists away from history. 

Using my own judgment of what constitutes a work of sufficient 
importance to be included in a brief bibliography of American eco- 
nomic history, I have counted the number of such works published 
during five-year intervals for the twenty years following 1918. From 
1919 to 1923, inclusive, only fifteen such contributions appeared; 
from 1924 to 1928 the number rose to thirty-one; from 1929 to 1933 





11 Victor S. Clark, gt | of Manufacture in the United States, 1607- 
1893, 2 vols., New York, 1918; Emory R. Johnson et al., History of Do- 
mestic and Foreign Commerce, Washington, 1915; Balthasar H. Meyer, ed., 
History of Tra tation to 1860, Washington, 1917. ’ 

12 John R. Commons et al., eds., Documentary History of American 
Industrial Society, 11 vols., Cleveland, 1910-1911. 

13 Katherine Coman, Economic Beginnings of the Far West, 2 vols., 
New York, 1912; Joseph S. Davis, Essays in the Earlier History of Ameri- 
can Corporations, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1917; William Z. Ripley, Railroad 
Rates and Re tion, New York, 1912; Railroads; Finance and Organ- 
ization, New York, 1915. 
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to thirty-seven; and from 1934 to 1938 it declined slightly to thirty- 
five. It is interesting to note that contrary to the trend in general 
publishing, the largest output was during the years of deepest de- 
pression, illustrating Walter Bagehot’s statement that “while the 
economic condition of countries is bad, men care for Political 
Economy, which may tell us how it is to be improved; when that 
condition is improved, Political Economy ceases to have the same 
popular interest.""** These figures, based solely on studies of the 
United States by native scholars, do not, of course, indicate the ex- 
tent of American scholarly interest in economic history. A very large 
group of our scholars have devoted their attention to Europe or have 
divided it between Europe and the United States. And without cer- 
tain institutional incentives for the study of American materials, 
this group might have been still larger. 

In discussing institutional encouragement to economic history, a 
distinction should be made between series of studies where both 
research and publication are subsidized, such as the Harvard Busi- 
ness History series, the Research Studies of the Wharton School of 
the University of Pennsylvania, or the publications of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, and the much larger number of 
series edited by historians and published through university presses 
where the work is often done in the form of doctoral dissertations 
and the only financial assistance is in publishing. While some of 
the latter series may have considerable plan and unity as in the case 
of the excellent Smith College Studies in the economic history of 
the Connecticut River Valley, they cannot insure so continuous a 
flow of monographs directed to specific objectives, as in projects 
where research is subsidized. 

A third type of institutionally sponsored series is the kind edited 
by competent historians, but brought out by commercial publishers. 
The Rinehart series on the economic history of the United States, 
and on American labor in the twentieth century are excellent ex- 
amples of this type.’® Guarantees of publication, advance on future 
royalties, and the help of able editors constitute powerful stimulants 





14 Walter Bagehot, Economic Studies, London, 1880, 155. 

15 Henry David, Harold U. Faulkner, Louis M. Hacker, Curtis P. 
Nettels, Fred A. Shannon, eds., “The Economic History of the United 
States,” to be published in 9 vols. Fred A. Shannon, The Farmer’s Last 
Frontier, v. 5, New York, 1945. 

Henry David, Harry J. Carman, Herbert J. Lahne, eds., John Cham- 
berlain, consultant ed., “Labor in the Twentieth Century” includes: Joel 
Seidman, The Needle Trades, New York, 1942; Jacob Loft, The Printing 
ow ge ha York, 1944; Vernon H. Jensen, Lumber and Labor, New 

ork, > 
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with which publishers can help to direct the course of scholarly re- 
search. 

The attitudes and interests of the leaders of our biggest universi- 
ties are of still greater importance in directing the course of study 
and writing. Even an outlander untouched by the Harvard tradi- 
tion must recognize the strong influence of the Harvard economics 
department and the Harvard Business School in directing the growth 
of American economic history. Under the leadership of the late 
Edwin F. Gay, from 1903 to 1936, Harvard scholars pioneered in 
many areas of economic history. Due to his influence the Harvard 
Economic Studies became chiefly a series of economic histories. 


Meanwhile, in 1925, there appeared a new branch of economic 
history: business history. Developments in this field moved rapidly 
at Harvard during the next four years. N.S. B. Gras became Straus 
Professor of Business History, the Bulletin of the Business Historical 
Society appeared in 1926, and Professors Gay and Gras became edi- 
tors of the quarterly Journal of Economic and Business History. 


The Journal was published from November 1928 until August 
of 1932, when shortage of funds forced its suspension. This Jour- 
nal, ranning some two hundred pages an issue with no book reviews, 
was the most ambitious American venture in publishing articles on 
economic history. The contributions, which were paid for, were of 
a high quality, and the authors’ names read like a Who’s Who of 
the middle generation of economic historians. Its untimely end left 
many historians convinced that one like it should be started again as 
soon as possible. 

The appearance of Kenneth W. Porter's John Jacob Astor in 
1931 inaugurated the Harvard Studies in Business History under the 
editorship of Professor Gras.'* The second and third volumes of 


16 “Harvard Studies in Business History,” edited by N. S. B. Gras, in- 
clude: Kenneth W. Porter, John Jacob Astor, Business Man, Cambridge, 
1931; Henrietta M. Larson, Jay Cooke, Private Banker, Cambridge, 1936; 
Kenneth W. Porter, ed., The Jacksons and the Lees: Two Generations of 
Massachusetts Merchants, 1765-1844, Cambridge, 1937; N. S. B. Gras, The 
Massachusetts First National Bank of Boston, 1784-1934, Cambridge, 1939; 
Ralph M. Hower, The History of an Advertising Agency: N. W. Ayer & 
Son at Work, 1869-1939, Cambridge, 1939; J. Owen Stalson, Marketing 
Life Insurance: Its History in America, Cambridge, 1942; Ralph M. Hower, 
History of Macy’s of New York, 1858-1919: Chapters in the Evolution of 
a Department Store, Cambridge, 1943; George Sweet Gibb, The White- 
smiths of Taunton: A History of Reed & Barton, 1824-1943, Cambridge, 
1943; Charles Sterling Popple, ey aaa of Two Bank Groups in the 
Central Northwest: A St in Bank Policy and Organization, Cambridge, 
1944; W. T. Baxter, The Baaes of Hancock: Business in Boston, 1724- 
1775, Cambridge, 1944; C. W. Moore, Timing a Century: History of the 
Waltham Watch Company, Cambridge, 1945. 
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this series, Henrietta Larson’s Jay Cooke, and Professor Porter's The 
Jacksons and the Lees, made use of family papers and materials in 
conventional depositories. In the fourth volume, however, Pro- 
fessor Gras’ The Massachusetts First National Bank of Boston, 
the author plunged into the problem of using business records still 
in the possession of an active company. Most of the seven addi- 
tional volumes that have appeared up to the present time are such 
studies of active companies from their own records. While a hand- 
ful of other scholarly histories have been written from such records, 
the Harvard series remains the principal example of this type of 
scholarship. The volumes necessarily vary in value due to the dif- 
fering attitudes of the officials of the companies studied, the char- 
acter of their records, and the ability of the writers, but the best 
ones, such as The Whitesmiths of Taunton by George S. Gibb and 
Macy's of New York by Ralph M. Hower, demonstrate the merit 
of this form of research. The New York University Graduate 
School of Business Administration is inaugurating a similar series 
this year, and it is to be hoped that other big city universities also 
will develop an interest in business history. 

The Industrial Research Department of the Wharton School of 
the University of Pennsylvania, with Anne Bezanson as the leading 
spirit, started the publication of research monographs in 1928."" 
The studies deal mainly with manufacturing and labor conditions 
in the Philadelphia area. Perhaps because most of the volumes 
cover relatively brief time spans, this series has not received from 
historians the attention it deserves. 

The Carnegie Foundation has financed studies ranging from 
Bidwell’s and Falconer’s, and Gray's histories of agriculture before 
1860 to the Yale University Press series on Canadian relations with 
the United States.‘* The latter, particularly, is an example of the 
speeding up through institutional planning and assistance of study 


17 Anne Bezanson, Earnings in the Upholstery Weavers Trade, “Indus- 
trial Research Department, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Research Studies 1.” 

18 Percy W. Bidwell and John I. Falconer, History of Agriculture in 
the Northern United States, 1620-1860, Washington, 1925; L. C. Gray, 
History of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860, 2 vols., Wash- 
ington, 1933. 

“The Relations of Canada and the United States” include: Marcus 
Lee Hansen, The Mingling of Canadian and American Peoples, New 
Haven, 1940; Harold Innis, The Cod Fisheries: The His of an Inter- 
national Economy, New Haven, 1940; John P. Pritchett, The Red River 
Valley, 1811-1849: A — Study, New Haven, 1942; John Bartlett 
Brebner, North Atlantic Triangle: The Interplay of Canada, The United 
States and Great Britain, New Haven, 1945. 
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that might otherwise not have been undertaken for decades. The 
series contains such excellent works as Harold Innis’s on the Cod 
Fisheries, and John B. Brebner’s summary volume on the North At- 
lantic Triangle. 

The next generation of economic historians, prepared by more 
advanced theory to make better use of quantitative data, may per- 
haps regard the studies carried on by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research as the most important work of our time. Founded 
in May 1920 through the efforts of Malcolm Rorty, N. I. Stone, 
Edwin F. Gay, Wesley Mitchell and others, it has produced some 
seventy-five substantial monographs, and more than a hundred 
Bulletins and Occasional Papers.*® While most of this work has 
not been specifically historical, almost every monograph employs 
some historical treatment and provides valuable material for his- 
torical use. More than a score of the studies such as Leo Wolman’s 
Growth of Trade Unions, 1880-1923, W. L. Thorp’s Business An- 
nals, and Arthur F. Burns’ Production Trends in the United States, 
are of fundamental importance to the economic historian. Wes- 
ley Mitchell’s recent anniversary report entitled ‘The National Bu- 
reau’s First Quarter-Century” is in itself a valuable paper on the 
problems of historical research. 

The National Industrial Conference Board, founded in 1916 by 
a group of business associations for studies of the enterprise sys- 
tem, has published a large number of factual volumes containing 
material on wages, salaries, company magazines, company unions 
and other business developments which the individual historian 
could not gather elsewhere.*? 


The activities of the country’s greatest agency for the writing of 
economic history, the Federal Government, have been so numerous 
in the last thirty years that even a brief survey would make a long 
paper in itself. From the orderly and ceaseless production of Ev- 
erett E. Edwards in the Department of Agriculture to the disorderly 


19 For review of the history and publications of the National Bureau 

of Economic Research, Inc., see Mitchell, National Bureau’s First Quarter- 
Century. 
20 Leo Wolman, The Growth of American Trade Unions, 1880-1923, 
New York, 1924; W. L. Thorpe, Business Annals, New York, 1926; Arthur 
Fees Production Trends in the United States Since 1870, New York, 
1934. 
21 See for example: Employee Magazines in the United States, New 
York, 1925; Clerical Salaries in the United States, 1926, New York, 1926; 
Industrial Relations in Small Plants, New York, 1929; Wages in the United 
States, 1914-1929, New York, 1930; Conference Board Studies in Enter- 
prise and Social Progress, New York, 1939. 
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and scattered collections of the W.P.A., the Government has made 
available both sources and finished products in the field of economic 
history that academic scholars have only begun to utilize. Valu- 
able Committee Hearings alone run into hundreds of volumes. 
Monographs such as those of the TNEC, the National Resources 
Planning Board, or the reports of various Congressional Commit- 
tees, are in themselves a new literature of economic history, but in 
general they need to be synthesized into broader and more concise 
studies, such as N. R. Danielian’s “A. T. & T.,” before their contri- 
butions will reach the general historical student.?* 

A goodly number of reviews willing to publish articles in eco- 
nomic history is a strong incentive to scholarship. Throughout the 
period since the First World War, the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review has published scores of economic articles, the American His- 
torical Review a considerably smaller number, and most of the re- 
views concerned with any of the social sciences have published at 
least a few contributions that may be classed as economic history. 
Agricultural History, the journal begun in 1927 by the then struggl- 
ing Agricultural History Society, was the first American review de- 
voted chiefly to economic history. During the succeeding twenty 
years, mainly under the editorship of Everett E. Edwards, it has print- 
ed more than two hundred and fifty articles.** 

Nineteen-forty will doubtless remain a landmark in American 
economic historiography. In that year the Social Science Research 
Council made available a very large grant for the use of a new 
Council Committee on research in the economic history of the 
Americas. In that year too, the Economic History Association was 
organized. While these two developments were the result of the 
activities of much the same group of scholars, those who had grown 
up under the continuing influence of Edwin’ F. Gay, they were not 
directly connected with each other. Arthur H. Cole, Professor 
Gay's colleague for many years, became the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Research in Economic History, and Professor Gay him- 
self became the first President of the Economic History Association, 
but perhaps the most active worker for both causes was E. A. J. 
Johnson who became editor of the Journal of Economic History pub- 
lished by the Association. Professor Johnson and Professor Shep- 





y aa Danielian, A. T. & T.: The Story of Industrial Conquest, New 
or’ ' 

23 Arthur G. Peterson, “The Agricultural History Society’s First 
Quarter Century.” Agricultural History, 19, 196. 
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ard B. Clough, the Associate Editor of the Journal, built up the 
membership of the Association by buttonholing historians and econo- 
mists all over the country and breaking down their sales resistance 
to the three dollar membership fee. From its first issue in May, 1941, 
the Journal of Economic History has been financed from member- 
ship dues. Its ability to survive without subsidy has been striking 
proof of American scholarly interest in this field. 


It has been the aim of its editors to make the Journal a medium 
for articles on all parts of the world by authors representing all 
shades of economic opinion. In its critical function, the Journal 
has sought to review important books of interest to the economic 
historian regardless of whether they lay within the strict boundaries 
of the field. Merle Curti’s Growth of American Thought, and 
Richard Hofstadter’s Social Darwinism have been reviewed as well 
as popular histories of labor unions, and not too profound biogra- 
phies of American business leaders.** | 

From the start the Economic History Association and the Agri- 
cultural History Society have worked in close codperation. They 
have joint membership arrangements and the Agricultural History 
Society is represented as an institution on the Board of Trustees of 
the Economic History Association. 

While the new Association was gaining strength and inspiring 
new interest in economic history the Committee on Research em- 
barked upon the ambitious plan of using its funds to direct study 
along certain pre-determined lines. Two major and two minor 
fields were selected in United States economic history. The major 
fields are the history of the role of government, and of the entre- 
preneur in economic development. The minor fields, partly in- 
cluded in the major, are the rise and evolutionary change of the 
corporation, and the history of banking.*® 

There is much to be said for the selection of specific objectives, 
and for the particular ones selected. The success of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research in developing a codrdinated body of 
research has been distinctly encouraging, as contrasted with the fail- 
ure of individually motivated scholarship in tackling complex basic 
problems. While the role of government in economic life transcends 
the strict boundaries of economic history the emphasis will be placed 
on the effect of this role on economic institutions. Lack of study of 





24 See Journal of Economic History, V (May, 1945) 83-84 for Curti; 
V (November, 1945) 250-251 for Hofstadter. 
25 Cole, Journal of Economic History, IV, 49-72. 
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the entrepreneur, the corporation, and banking have been notable 
weaknesses in American history. Even though the Committee's 
funds are small compared with those of the National Bureau, it is 
hoped that careful use of money for assistance to, rather than com- 
plete support of projects may make possible the fulfillment of its 
program. 


Ill. 


So far I have been operating on the relatively safe level of re- 
cording facts regarding the growth of institutional support for re- 
search and publication. When one ascends to the higher task of 
evaluating the institutional product itself and the dozens of indi- 
vidually inspired works the air becomes bumpier, and a mounting 
weight of disagreement endangers navigation. 


Scholarly production in the field of agricultural history, a part 
of economic history no matter how defined, has been so large dur- 
ing the last thirty years that detailed evaluation would require both 
more space and specialized knowledge that I can employ in the pres- 
ent discussion. I will only say here that I believe that the over-all 
syntheses of pre-Civil War agricultural history by Bidwell, Falconer 
and Gray: the recent volume by Shannon on the period 1865-1897; 
the writings of Webb, Osgood, Pelzer and Dale on the Great Plains; 
the work of Gates, Overton and others on business forces in land 
policy; and many other studies on the South and West constitute 
the most important body of writing in any major division of eco- 
nomic history.”® 


The same group of scholars have also worked on the re- 
examination of such socio-economic ideas as the “‘safety-valve” 
theory of the frontier, and the “Turner Thesis” until it seems likely 
that these concepts have found their proper place in the larger syn- 
thesis of American history. 


While agricultural history has held the center of the stage dur- 
ing much of the last thirty years the study of the business leader and 


26 See n. 18 for Bidwell and Falconer, and Gray; n. 15 for Shannon; 
Walter P. Webb, The Great Plains, Boston, 1931; Ernest S. Osgood, The 
Day of the Cattleman, Minneapolis, 1929; Louis Pelzer, The Cattleman’s 
Frontier, Glendale, Cal., 1986; Edward E. Dale, The Range Cattle Indus- 
try, Norman, Okla., 1930; idem., Cow County, Norman, Okla., 1942; Paul 
W. Gates, The Illinois Central and Its Colonization Work, Cambridge, 
1934; idem., The Wisconsin Pinelands of Cornell University: A_ Study in 
Land Ownership and Absentee Ownership, Ithaca, 1943; Richard C. Over- 
ton, Burlington West: A Colonization History of the Burlington Railroad, 
Cambridge, 1941. 
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of the means by which he controls the economy may have the most 
far-reaching effects on future economic and social history. That this 
study concerns agriculture as well as industry is shown by Lewis 
Atherton, Helen Cowan, Thomas Clark, Paul Gates, Richard Over- 
ton, and many others who have written of the land promoter, rail- 
road executive, or country storekeeper.27 We have been primarily 
a business people on prairie farms or in the depths of the north 
woods as well as in the offices of La Salle or Wall Street. 

Besides the small number of good business biographies and com- 
pany histories noted earlier in connection with the Harvard series, 
there have been some attempts at synthesizing business history. Vir- 
ginia Harrington’s “New York Merchants,” Robert A. East's broad- 
er survey of Business Enterprise in the American Revolutionary Era 
and Robert G. Albion’s Rise of New York Port all demonstrate the 
possibilities of this type of study.** Efforts at long-run synthesis on 
a national basis such as Professor Gras’ Business and Capitalism, and 
William Miller's and my Age of Enterprise have been less success- 
ful due to the dearth of monographic literature.*® But there should 
be a veritable flood of work in this field during the next decade, for 
in addition to the University series, all the special lines of inquiry 
of the Committee on Research in Economic History bear upon it. 

Furthermore, the study of business and the entrepreneur wheth- 
er in agriculture, manufacturing, trade, transportation, or finance 
has put emphasis on new kinds of records: those of the individual 
business. If it is true that history grows mainly from the working 
of new sources, then this opening up of a vast and confusing won- 
derland of business materials will have a profound influence on all 
economic study.*® 

It is only a short step from business history with its emphasis on 
human psychology and systems of organization to the older field of 
labor history. Labor and business history have suffered from oppo- 
site weaknesses. Business history has failed sufficiently to transcend 


27 Lewis E. Atherton, The Pioneer Merchant in Mid-America, Colum- 
bus, Mo., 1939; Helen I. Cowan, Charles Williamson: Genesee Promoter, 
Friend of Anglo-American Rapprochement, Rochester, 1941; Thomas D. 
Clark, Pills, Petticoats and Plows: The Southern Country Store, Indianap- 
olis, 1944; see n. 26 for Gates; and Overton. 

28 Virginia Harrington, New York Merchants on the Eve of the Revo- 
lution, New York, 1935; Robert A. East, Business Enterprise in the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary Era, New York, 1938; Robert G. Albion, The Rise of 
New York Port, 1815-1860, New York, 1939. 

29N. S. B. Gras, Business and Capitalism, New York, 1939; Thomas 
C. Cochran and William Miller, The Age of Enterprise, New York, 1942. 

30 The New York Committee on Business Records, Thomas C. Cochran, 
Secretary, is trying to make the business records of the metropolitan area 
available to scholars. 
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purely economic considerations; labor history has treated social and 
psychological situations to the neglect of labor as a factor in pro- 
duction and distribution. Most labor historians have become en- 
grossed in working-class problems from the socio-political angle. 
Few labor histories discuss the effect of union growth and labor 
legislation on production costs, labor supply, full employment, or 
capital investment. We have had conservative, liberal, socialist and 
communist histories, but no general economic history of labor in 
the United States. 

The great majority of books on labor history have to do with 
the histories of unions, workers’ political movements, labor legisla- 
tion, and individual strike actions. In all of these fields a large 
amount of good work has been done since the two pioneer volumes 
of the Commons group appeared in 1918. In the last half dozen 
years there have been a number of scholarly histories of individual 
unions, of labor in individual industries, and Richard B. Morris’ 
definitive study of government and labor in the colonial period.** 

From the new resources opened up by both business and trade 
union histories it should be possible in the future to write far richer 
industrial history, but meanwhile scholars have turned out some 
notable works on the older model. Arthur H. Cole’s two volumes 
on wool manufacture represent some of the best economic history 
writing of our period.*? Cole and Williamson's volume on the car- 

industry, Caroline F. Ware's Early New England Cotton Manu- 
ey and J. G. B. Hutchins’ “The American Maritime Industries,” 
are also notable.** Many of the books in this field, however, have 
been written for trade associations by professional journalists, or 
by retired business men, and while some of these such as Rudolf 
Clemens’ volume on the meat packing industry are valuable, the 
average of quality is not high.** 

The increasing importance of business fluctuations has led 
economists to give much attention to studies of price movements, 
national income, and the business cycle. The new theoretical in- 





31 Richard B. Morris, Government and Labor in Early America, New 
York, 1946; see also note 15. 
ae $2 Arthur H. Cole, The American Wool Manufacture, 2 Vols., Cam- 
ridge, . 
$3’ Arthur H. Cole and Harold F. Williamson, The American Carpet 
Manufacture: a History and an Analysis. Harvard Economic Studies, v. 
70, Cambridge, 1941; Caroline F. Ware, Early New England Cotton Manu- 
facture, Boston, 1931; John G. B. Hutchins, The American Maritime In- 
dustries and Public Policy, 1789-1914: An Economic History. Harvard 
Economic Studies V. 71, Cambridge, 1941. 
¥ Ne A. Clemen, The American Livestock and Meat Industry, New 
ork, , 
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terests have been to some extent projected into the field of history. 
In the early ‘thirties the Rockefeller Foundation underwrote an In- 
ternational Scientific Committee on Price History with Sir William 
Beveridge as Chairman and Edwin F. Gay as the American repre- 
sentative. With the help of grants from the Committee a number 
of scholars prepared wholesale price series for Boston, Charleston, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, New York and Philadelphia. Anne Be- 
zanson, Robert Gray, and Meriam Hussey published their Philadel- 
phia data in two volumes of the Wharton School Industrial Research 
Studies.*® Arthur H. Cole, representing the Committee, gathered 
together the work of the other scholars in two volumes entitled 
Wholesale Prices in the United States.** Thomas S. Berry's study 
of Cincinnati prices, included in the Cole volume, was subsequently 
expanded into a separate book on western prices before 1861 and 

blished in the Harvard Economic Series.*" Before leaving this 
general field mention should also be made of the recent surveys of 
farm prices in Indiana and Vermont by H. J. Houk and T. M. 
Adams respectively, and of Edgar W. Martin’s interesting cross sec- 
tional study, The Standard of Living in 1860.** 

A considerable amount of material has been collected on the 
history of the business cycle such as Walter B. Smith’s and Arthur 
H. Cole's Fluctuations in American Business, 1790-1860, Leonard P. 
Ayres’ Turning Points in Business Cycles, Norman J. Silberding’s 
The Dynamics of Business, and the publications of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research by Arthur F. Burns, J. M. Clark, 
and Wesley C. Mitchell.*® But no one has attempted to surround 


35 Anne Bezanson, Robert Gray and Miriam Hussey, Wholesale Prices 
in Philadelphia, 1784-1861. Industrial Research Department, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, Research 
Studies, 29, 2 vols., Philadelphia, 1936-1937. 

36 Arthur H. Cole, Wholesale Commodity Prices in the United States, 
1700-1861, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1938. 

37 Thomas S. Berry, Western Prices Before 1861: A Study of the Cin- 
cinnati Market, Harvard Economic Studies, v. 74, Cambridge, 1943. 

38 Howard J. Houk, A Century of Indiana Farm Prices, 1841-1941, 
Bulletin 476, Purdue University, Agricultural Experiment Station, La- 
fayette, Ind., 1943; T. M. Adams, Prices Paid by Vermont Farmers for 
Goods and Services, and Received by them for Farm Products, Bulletin 
507, Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station, Burlington, Vt., 1944; Ed- 
gar W. Martin, The Standard of Living in 1860: The American Consump- 
tion Levels on the Eve of the Civil War, Chicago, 1942. 

39 Walter B. Smith and Arthur H. Cole, Fluctuations in American 
Business, 1790-1860, Cambridge, 1935; Leonard P. Ayres, Turning Points 
in Business Cycles, New York, 1939; Norman J. Silberding, The Dynamics 
of Business, New York, 1943; for list of publications of the National Bu- 
y, men! of Economic Research, see Mitchell, National Bureau’s First Quarter- 

entury. 
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their figures or theories with the sinews and flesh of full-blooded 
history. With the present lack of monographic material, the his- 
tory of the business cycle in the United States may well seem too 
big a project for any one scholar. Meanwhile, a few efforts have 
been made to examine the subject piecemeal with the emphasis on 
analyzing depressions rather than prosperities which seem to be 
taken for granted as the proper condition of mankind. In 1924 
Reginald C. McGrane wrote an account of the panic of 1837, but 
not until 1943 did George W. Van Vleck follow suit with a brief 
book on the panic of 1857; and to these should be added some 
accounts of booms or depressions in certain localities.‘° Samuel 
Rezneck has written several good articles on the early depressions, 
but the point of view has been more social than economic.** 


According to my arbitrary definition, the history of economic 
thought is not economic history. Yet the close connections between 
theoretical views and the use of historical data make appropriate a 
brief mention of work in this field of intellectual history. Up to 
the present year E. A. J. Johnson’s volume on American economic 
thought in the seventeenth century was the only effort to synthesize 
such thinking for a period.*? Beside this there were some scholarly 
studies of special topics such as McConnell’s Economic Virtues in 
the United States; O’Conner's “Origins of Academic Economics” ; 
Ekirch’s “The Idea of Progress in Amerisa, 1815-1860"; and Dia- 
mond’s The Economic Thought of Woodrow Wilson.** But the 
situation was abruptly altered in 1946 by the appearance of Joseph 
Dorfman’s two volumes covering the writings of many economic 
thinkers prior to 1865.‘ Presumably Professor Dorfman will ulti- 
mately fill in the void from 1865 to the present day. 


40 ——— C. McGrane, The Panic of 1887, Chicago, 1924; George W. 
Van Vieck, The Panic of 1857: An Analytical Study, New York, 1943. 
Regarding localities see for example: Glenn S. Dumke, The Boom of the 
Eighties in Southern California, San Marino, 1944; B. R. McClaskey, A 
Social and Economic _—o of Beadle County, South Dakota, Chicago, 1940. 

41 Samuel Rezneck, “The Depression of 1819-1822, A Social Histo 
American Historical Review, XXXIX (October, 1933) 28-47; idem., “The 
Social History of an American Depression, 1837-1842,” American Historical 
Review, XL (July, 1935) 662-687; idem., “Depression and American 
Opinion, 1857-1859,” Journal of Economic History, II (May, 1942) 1-28. 

42E. A. J. Johnson, Economic Thought in the Seventeenth Century, 
London, 1932. 

43 Donald McConnell, Economic Virtues in the United States, New 
York, 1980; Arthur A. Ekirch, The Idea of Progress in America, 1815- 
1860, New York, 1944; William Diamond, The Economic Thought of Wood- 
row Wilson, Baltimore, 1943. 

44 Joseph Dorfman, The Economic Mind in American Civilization, 2 
vols., New York, 1946. 
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IV. 


In spite of the recent growth of interest in economic history, 
there are still many areas that have been explored only slightly. 
American economic history has had no Judith Williams to record 
the bibliography of a century in two fat volumes.*® Aside from 
the extensive bibliographical work of Everett Edwards in agricul- 
tural history, and the twice yearly book lists of Mulford Martin in the 
Journal of Economic History there are no satisfactory bibliographical 
guides to the field as a whole. Even the quarterly check lists of 
articles in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review and American 
Historical Review and the annual volumes edited for the American 
Historical Association by Grace G. Griffin fail the economic his- 
torian because of the necessarily strict interpretation of what con- 
stitutes history. 

But more surprising still is the fact that the history of tech- 
nology, basic to an understanding of economic change, has received 
very little attention. Although Usher’s A History of Mechanical 
Inventions affords a provocative beginning, there is no comprehen- 
sive scholarly history of American invention.*® Scattered specialized 
studies of technical growth like Flexner’s Steamboats Come True, 
McLaren's The Rise of the Electrical Industry During the Nine- 
teenth Century, and scattered parts of a number of industrial his- 
tories and government reports have never been synthesized into any 
interpretative scholarly account of the role of technological change 
in American history.** 

There was considerable interest in railroad history during the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century, when the completion 
of our gigantic railroad net was still the most spectacular achieve- 
ment of the American economy. But this interest died out after the 
First World War. While Robert F. Riegel’s Story of the Western 
Railroads, published in 1927, filled in important gaps in the nine- 
teenth century picture, no one attempted to continue a general or 
regional synthesis on through the twentieth century, or to plunge 
into such neglected areas as the history of the eastern trunk lines.** 





45 Judith B. Williams, A Guide to the Printed Materials for English 
Social and Economic History, 1750-1850, 2 vols., New York, 1926. 
46 Abbot P. Usher, A History of Mechanical Inventions, New York, 


1929. 

47 James T. Flexner, Steamboats Come True: American Inventors in 
Action, New York, 1944; Malcolm McLaren, The Rise of the Electrical In- 
dustry during the Nineteenth Century, Princeton, 1943. Rudolf Clemens 
has nearly completed a history of American a. 

48 Robert F. Riegel, The Story of the Western Railroads, New York, 
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The excellence of Paul Gates’ study of the Illinois Central Railroad 
and its colonization work, published in 1934, undoubtedly aroused 
both scholars and railroad executives to new interest in the history 
of individual roads.‘® Richard C. Overton’s Burlington West and 
his organization of the informal Lexington Group have helped to 
continue this interest, while the deposit of the Burlington and the 
Illinois Central records in the Newberry Library, directed by Stan- 
ley Pargellis, offers new opportunities for rail research.5° As a 
result we may be on the threshold of a renaissance of railroad history. 
But if railroad history is nearly ready for definitive treatment 
the history of movement by modern canals, steamships, highways, 
trucks, and air planes is in need of basic spade work. There is no 
adequate economic history of any of these forms of transportation. 

The same can be said of marketing. There are, of course, hun- 
dreds of textbooks and theoretical studies of this subject, some case 
studies in individual business histories, and a few attempts at popu- 
lar synthesis such as Presbrey’s ‘History of Advertising,” but there is 
not one economic history of the field as a whole, or of any of its 
principal parts.°? 

In spite of the accumulating number of company histories there 
is no history of business administration or of the interaction be- 
tween business administrators and their local communities. The 
fields of business and government, entrepreneurial activity, corpora- 
tion development and banking, selected for exploration by the Com- 
mittee on Research in Economic History will undoubtedly be well 
cared for in the future, but the very fact that the Committee selected 
them emphasizes their neglect by past historians. There are, for ex- 
ample, some scholarly studies of special areas of credit and bank- 
ing such as Margaret Myers’ New York Money Market, Cyril F. 
James’, The Growth of Chicago Banks, and Roy Foulke’s Sinews of 
American Commerce, but there is no general history of either com- 
mercial or investment banking in the United States.®? Similarly 

49 See n. 26 for Gates. 

50 For Overton see n. 26. For deposit of records see: Stanley Par- 
gellis, “The Corporation and the Historian,” The Tasks of Economic His- 
tory, December, 1944, 29-37. The Lexington — was organized at the 
Lexington, Kentucky, meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation in 1942. There are no dues or requirements for admission other 
than an interest in railroad history. 

51 Frank Presbrey, History and Development of Advertising, Garden 
City, 1929; see also Neil H. Borden, The Economic Effects of ‘Advertising, 
Chicago, 1942, for a brief historical introduction. 

52 Benjamin H. Beckhart, ed., The New York Money Market, 4 Vols., 
New York, 1931-1932, Vol. I, Margaret Myers, Origins and Development; 


Cyril F. James, The Growth of Chicago Banks, 2 Vols., New York, 1938; 
Roy A. Foulke, Sinews of American Commerce, New York, 1941. ; 
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our economic histories often fail even to record such matters as the 
passage of general incorporation laws and their more obvious effects. 
And the business leader save when he was doing something con- 
trary to the public interest has been a forgotten man. 

Implicit in a fuller study of the business system is the funda- 
mental problem of the effect of ideas upon economic institutions. 
An agency fathered by the intellectual ideals of a group of reformers 
may re-channelize the course of an industry; a religiously con- 
ditioned administrative attitude may thwart the normal expansion 
of an economic enterprise; or a form of government inherited from 
the distant past may be the most important factor in a nation’s eco- 
nomic pattern. Such problems have received relatively little atten- 
tion from American economic historians. 

One should not leave the subject of deficiencies in our economic 
history without making the usual plea for more comparative studies 
of the same forces in varying national environments. Because of the 
linguistic difficulties involved, our colleagues interested in European 
economic history can turn to the study of their same specialties in 
United States history more easily than students of the American 
scene can turn to Europe. If more of them do so in the near future 
the effects will be felt in all branches of American historical study. 


VI. 


What has been the net contribution to general history of this 
younger discipline, economic history? No new schools of thought 
built around the work of any great American economic historians 
have as yet appeared. It seemed possible in the thirties that a new 
Marxian synthesis of American history might emerge, but Marxian 
scholarship proved to be a passing phase for most of its devotees, 
and the only general synthesis clearly illustrating such influence, 
Louis Hacker’s The Triumph of American Capitalism, was too brief 
to establish most of his contentions.** 

Curtis Nettles’ Roots of American Civilization, published in 
1938, although designated as a text, has perhaps come the nearest, 
to re-synthesizing a major period of American history on the basis 
of new economic materials.°* Making comprehensive use of mono- 
graphic material, new and old, and of the fresh points of view com- 


53 Louis M. Hacker, The Triumph of American Capitalism, New York, 
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54 Curtis Nettles, Roots of American Civilization: A History of Ameri- 
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ing from Marxism and business study, Professor Nettles remodeled 
the old synthesis almost beyond recognition. 

Emphasis on business forces in American culture has been su 

rted, as we have noted, by the work of Professor Gras and his 
disciples, but they have rigorously limited themselves to studies in 
past business administration, and refused to be drawn into the broad- 
er field of the place of business in American life. The work being 
done in this field with grants from The Committee on Research in 
Economic History will undoubtedly contribute new ideas to general 
history and may result in a new school of interpretation, but such 
speculations concern the future rather than the present. Perhaps 
the work already mentioned on the role of business enterprise in 
our land system has been more rapidly absorbed into the general 
synthesis of American history than has new material on the role of 
business in other spheres. 

The fact that no new and widely accepted school of interpreta- 
tion has arisen from the work of a generation of economic historians 
should not obscure the fact that they have considerably altered the 
story presented in our college textbooks. One has only to compare 
some venerable old-timer like John Spencer Bassett with the up- 
to-date texts to see the change at a glance.®® But the outstanding 
contribution of economic history has probably been in methods rath- 
er than content. The most distinctive methodological feature of 
economic history is emphasis on quantitative analysis. Whereas the 
older American historians were content to record qualitative changes, 
the economic historian feels lost unless he can use measurements. 
According to Herbert Heaton “the urge to measure movements, 
growths, groups, and institutions and to answer such questions as 
How much? How many? How quickly? or How representative? is 
perhaps the outstanding characteristic of our generation.”** Aided 
by the growing need for planning and measurement in our society, 
the economic historian has made some progress in developing this 
approach among his colleagues interested in social or intellectual 
studies. But the recent literature in these fields shows that prog- 
ress has been slow, due partly to the difficulty of developing methods 
that will register the quantitative or relative force of ideas, or 
other intangible forces of group motivation. A book like A. M. 
Schlesinger, Jr.'s Age of Jackson for example, would have gained 


55 John Spencer Bassett, A Short History of the United States, 1492- 
1920, New York, 1924. 

56 Herbert Heaton, “Recent Developments in Economic History,” 
American Historical Review, XLVII (July, 1942) 735. 
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greatly if the author could have found some way of applying quan- 
titative methods.*? 

Almost equally important as a contribution to historical method 
is the economists’ use of theory as a tool for interpretation. Ameri- 
can historians in particular, have been strong on assembling facts 
and weak in building theoretical systems or philosophies. Eco- 
nomics, on the other hand, is the social science with the most elabo- 
rate and most widely accepted theoretical structure. The interac- 
tion of these two attitudes in the field of economic history has been 
beneficial to both groups.°* One of the most useful services of the 
meetings of the Economic History Association, it seems to me, has 
been to bring economic scholars trained in the Gay tradition of em- 
phasis on theory into contact with historians who view social phe- 
nomena perhaps more broadly, but with little regard for the value 
in research of theory and hypothesis. 

In its emphasis on quantitative measurement and theory, eco- 
nomic history is necessarily advancing the “cultural” or social 
science approach to history even though some of its practitioners 
have philosophies transcending scientific considerations. An his- 
torian like John U. Nef, for example, may see distinct limitations 
in the social scientific approach to truth, but due to his training in 
economics he employs social science methods, whereas many entirely 
pragmatic thinkers trained exclusively in history do not.°® Guided 
by well-accepted theories and quantitative methods, economic his- 
tory has shown some of the superiority to socio-political bias that is 
exhibited by the physical sciences. The task of improving method- 
ology may provide a common rallying ground for economic histori- 
ans lost in a sea of conflicting social values. 

These considerations lead to the conclusion that young scholars 
who plan to write economic history should not, as in the past, take 
their training exclusively in either history or economics departments. 
A new type of general graduate education in the social sciences 
should emerge from the needs of inter-disciplinary fields such as 
economic history. 

Perhaps the most significant proof of the youth of American 
economic history, and the great amount of primary work to be done 
is the absence of any general syntheses beyond textbooks for college 





57 Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson, Boston, 1945. 

58 See: Thomas C. Cochran, “Historical Aspects of Imperfect Compe- 
tition: Theory and History,” Tasks of Economic History, December, 1943, 
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classroom use. Harry J. Carman, to be sure, started on a three or 
four volume social and economic history of the United States in the 
late twenties, but after he completed two good volumes, covering 
the period up to 1875, other interests drew him away from the task 
and it is unlikely that he will return to it.6° Furthermore, the Car- 
man volumes are in general closer to the accepted pattern of Ameri- 
can social history than to a new synthesis guided by economic meth- 
ods and theory. Possibly no one has wanted to risk a major syn- 
thesis without more monographic sources. It may be that the 
growth of knowledge in the social sciences progressively discourages 
the writing of history in the grand manner, and that the great 
scholars of England and Europe were products of an earlier age of 
more assured values. At all events American economic history is 
still waiting for its Claphams, Pirennes, or Sombarts. 


THoMaAS C, COCHRAN 
New York University 





60 Harry J. Carman, Social and Economic History of the United States, 
2 Vols., Boston, 1930. 











The Abbe Rivet at Vincennes 
(1795-1804) * 


During the administrations of George Washington and John 
Adams, the Wabash Valley lay midway between a two-pronged 
threat’ to the coveted western lands of the United States. Although 
the rumor of a plan for a British army to march from Canada 
through the northwest to attack Louisiana, was not one to quiet 
fears, the battle of Fallen Timbers, the Treaty of Greenvillle, and the 
Jay Treaty checked for a while the British threat from the north 
through the Great Lakes. The Spanish minister, Godoy, also had 
found the peaceful settlement of the borders of the Spanish colonies 
in the south very desirable. But France, under the Directory and 
Napoleon, reaching out for Santo Domingo and Louisiana, was a 
greater threat to the security of the new nation down to the time 
of the very purchase of Louisiana in 1803. Pawns in this French 
colonial program were the old French settlements in Louisiana and 
the Illinois country. To test the possibilities of this new colonial 
program France sent Victor Collot and Count Constantin De Volney 
to visit and to explore these western lands in 1796-97. 

In the reports on these investigations Collot? only mentions the 
Wabash settlements but Volney*® wrote special appendices on the 
French settlements of Vincennes and the Indians of the Wabash. 
He was not much impressed with the villagers themselves but he 
did admire the French priest who was acting as missionary among 
them, Abbé Jean Francois Rivet. 

This Abbé Rivet, unlike most of the French missionaries of the 
day, was a native of the new world, having been born at Gros- 
morne on the Island of Martinique in 1757,‘ the son of Jean Bap- 
tist Rivet and Marie Louise Lepoulart, formerly of Brive, France. 





*This paper was read at the meeting of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, April 18, 1946.—Editor. 

1 Arthur D. Darling, Our Rising Empire, 1763-1803, Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1940, 247 ff. 
, “ —— Coilot, A Journey in North America, 3 Vols., Paris, 1826, 
, 175-181. 

3C. F. Volney, View of the Climate and Soil of the United States, 
London, 1804, 367-491. 

4 Vincennes Parish Records. Cf. Thomas T. McAvoy, The Catholic 
oe A See, 1789-1834, Columbia University Press, New York, 
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As a young man he had gone to Brive for his education. Continu- 
ing his studies at the college of Sarlet, he finally entered the Semi- 
nary of Limoges. Through the generosity of an aunt he received 
the necessary patrimony for ordination and was ordained priest on 
March 25, 1781. Having taught at the College of Sarlet before 
entering the seminary, he was elected professor of the second class 
of the Royal College of Limoges on December 16 of the same year. 
From November 13, 1784, to the outbreak of the Revolution he 
held the chair of professor of rhetoric in the same college, and dur- 
ing this time gave several notable public addresses before public 
assemblies. In 1791, with some confreres he fled to Madrid and 
later to Cordova, but he and his friends were forced to leave Spain 
because of pressure from the French government. Rivet decided 
to come to America. 

The Abbé arrived in Baltimore on December 14, 1894,° with 
Father William DuBourg, another refugee, and went with him to 
the Sulpician Seminary for lodging. After a brief rest, Rivet visited 
Bishop John Carroll, of Baltimore, the Catholic Bishop of the United 
States, to offer his services. In the meantime, however, his request 
for a release from the Diocese of Limoges was refused by the admin- 
istrator of that diocese,’ partly because the administrator felt that 
diocese would need a man of his extraordinary talent after the Revo- 
lution and partly because his health was such that the administrator 
thought Rivet should not try to go into missionary work. Never- 
theless, Carroll accepted Rivet’s services for the missions of the 
Illinois country. Congress had authorized the Secretary of War to 
maintain some missionaries among the Indians and Carroll offered 
the services of Rivet and Abbé Pierre Janin, another refugee. 
William Dexter, the Secretary of War, in accepting them for the 
Wabash and Illinois Indians agreed to pay each missionary $200 a 
year for his maintenance. The two priests left Baltimore in Janu- 
ary, 1795, and after travelling with an army detachment by way of 
Pittsburgh, arrived at Vincennes late in April. Janin went on to 
Kaskaskia and Rivet established himself temporarily in Vincennes 
and began making contacts with the Indians on the upper Wabash 
and on the St. Joseph River.’ 

The village of Vincennes along the banks of the Wabash at 
this time consisted of about 130 houses grouped about a fort and 





5 Records of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Maryland. 

. aad Letter of Romanet to Rivet, March 9, 1795, Baltimore Cathedral 
ives. 
7 Letter of Rivet to Bishop John Carroll, Baltimore Cathedral Archives. 
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the church. Winthrop Sargent® in his report, made about 1787, 
listed the French inhabitants as numbering about 738 men and wom- 
en, and there were about 130 non-French. By 1795 the number of 
French had probably decreased, for we know that some of the 
more prominent families had crossed the Illinois country to go to 
New Madrid in the Spanish possessions. New American pioneers 
and traders had come to the settlement and their numbers were in- 
creasing each year. The village was laid out in rectangular squares 
and the houses were uniformly of, upright timbers plastered with 
mud and whitewashed, with thatched roofs. The villagers were 
usually described as of swarthy complexion, with some traces of 
intermarriage with the Indians. Their clothes were homespun and 
buckskin with a peculiar attachment to blue in color. The church 
lot was not far from the river and contained a rectangular frame 
church with a bell tower, and there was a house in serious need of 
repair nearby for the priest. 

Rivet, of course, came to Vincennes not as resident pastor but 
as missionary to the Indians. The villagers thought Abbé Benoit 
Flaget, who had left Vincennes a few weeks before Rivet's arrival, 
had gone only for a visit to Kaskaskia, since that Abbé could not 
bear to tell them that he had been recalled to Baltimore. Awaiting 
Flaget’s return and while endeavoring to make contact with the 
Indians, Rivet began to minister to the neglected parish. In the 
meantime, he learned that the Indians spoke not a kind of French, 
as he had been told in Philadelphia, but a primitive language which 
he could not begin to understand and which he felt unprepared to 
learn. Further, the tribes were so depraved by the whiskey of the 
traders that the villagers warned him that it would be unsafe for 
him to go among them to live. Moreover, being almost without 
funds he could not afford to hire an interpreter or to furnish the 
gifts the Indians expected of the missionary. In the general poverty 
of Vincennes Rivet had to work hard to maintain his own existence. 
Since the promised government pay was slow in coming, Rivet thus 
found himself forced to stay at Vincennes and content himself with 
occasional visits to the Indians in the vicinity. 

At first he suggested to Bishop Carroll that he be replaced by 
a man better prepared to meet the problems of his situation, and 
Carroll proposed sending him to Detroit to work with Father 
Michael Levadoux. But Levadoux preferred a Sulpician, and Rivet 
reconsidered the situation and asked to be left at Vincennes where 





8 Winthrop ——— Papers, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, Columbus, Ohio. 
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the ministrations of a priest were so badly needed. Carroll con- 
sented and Rivet set to work to revive the decaying faith and morals 
of the villagers. 

The French village of Vincennes was a kind of stagnant pool 
left by the receding high tide of the early French empire in America. 
No longer fed by further French colonization from Europe and re- 
taining but feeble connections with the chief centers of French cul- 
ture in America, Quebec and Louisiana, the Wabash French were 
lapsing into a condition closely resembling that of their primitive 
Indian neighbors. Unfriendly travelers, writing critically of them, 
were quick to notice these evidences of primitiveness—their use of 
buckskin clothing and their addiction to the chase. But even their 
friends, the Abbés Flaget and Rivet, found their condition very sad. 
Three chief causes may be given for their neglected state beyond 
the cutting off of the life line from the mother country. The first 
was the absence of a suitable government after the departure of the 
last commandant, Louis St. Ange de Bellerive, in 1763. For the 
next twenty years, the English and Virginia representatives were not 
sufficiently established to govern successfully; the French, un- 
accustomed to self-government after the Revolution, awaited a com- 
mandant to check the growing chaos. No capable government was 
established until finally Congress, harkening to their petitions, sent 
Major John Hamtramck with a detachment of troops. The second 
cause of this sad state was the decline in the general welfare of the 
community, partly by reason of droughts and floods which ruined 
the farms and brought fevers and plagues to the inhabitants, and, 
partly by reason of the growing hostility of the Indians and the puni- 
tive expeditions of General Scott and Wilkinson which together had 
destroyed a once rich fur trade. Finally, there was the religious 
and social decay incident to the absence of missionaries and schools 
during the greater part of thirty years. Abbé Pierre Gibault had 
found things bad enough in 1785. He left in 1789. Conditions 
were worse when Flaget came in 1792. He had established a trade 
school and got some of the villagers back to church but was almost 
despondent when he was called to Baltimore in April, 1795. Seeing 
this sad condition, Rivet could and did regret his inability to do 
much for the Indians locked in their primitive condition by difficul- 
ties of language and the degrading influence of the traders’ whiskey, 
but he also saw that the sad state of these French of Vincennes 
really challenged his priestly zeal. Rivet’s zeal probably was equal 
to the task but his health was unequal to this zeal. Of his physical 
condition we know little except that he was frail and was suffering 
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from tuberculosis that finally took his life. But so long as he could 
get about, Rivet worked zealously. 

In one of his early letters on Indian affairs written on January 
11, 1796, to Bishop Carroll, Rivet added a note on the condition 
of these French, urging the Bishop to write a pastoral to the people 
to call them out of their lethargy. He claimed that they ignored 
the laws of the Church and refused to attend the Sunday services. 

I could enlarge upon this, and I could speak to you of the habitual state 
of drunkenness in which a shocking number of the faithful live, some of 
whom assist and even serve sometimes at the most holy functions full of 
tafa and whiskey, of the public concubinage, of the frequent breaking 
up of the home in which the parties separate with public scandal and often 
with the ruin of the children, of the inconceivable negligence of fathers 
and mothers, of masters and mistresses who should instruct the children 
or cause them to be instructed. I have found a great number of the age 
of 12, 13, 14 who are ignorant of the very elements of faith, and who do 
not know any prayers. And no effort of mine has succeeded in getting 
them to come regularly to cateschism. 


Rivet saw before him a difficult assignment if these people were 
to be brought back to the practice of their religion. And he added 
a further problem about his health. He had been suffering from 
fever and could not find even the simplest medicines in the village. 
He begged Carroll to send him at least some quinine. 

Four months later, writing on May 4, 1796,° after the lenten 
season, he notes that although there were about a hundred families 
with over three hundred communicants, only about eighty-eight 
came to Confession and fifty-two to Communion. He again begged 
the Bishop to write a pastoral to them on the need of religion. He 
added that the parents deprived their children of instruction until 
they were thirteen or fourteen years old, partly because of indiffer- 
ence and partly because they made the children work so hard that 
there was no time for instruction. Some of the children had begged 
with tears that their parents permit them to go to the instructions 
but had been refused. There was no schoolmaster, but he had 
forty children coming for instruction. Twenty-seven had made their 
first communion, but he feared these would soon forget the good 
instruction when they returned to the wild life of the village. 

Rivet was particularly distressed at the villagers’ attachment to 
dancing. These dances went on nearly every night and were con- 
tinued frequently all night. They were attended by young and old 
and were continued even on Sundays and holydays. These, he com- 





9 Rivet to Carroll, May 9, 1796, Baltimore Cathedral Archives. 
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plained, were the only schools for the young. Marriages were fre- 
quently performed in private houses without any religious ceremony 
whatever. As to fasting and abstinence, they could not observe 
the full law of the Church and he asked Carroll to dispense them 
from the law on all but three days of the year so that some respect 
for the Church’s law might be reestablished. He advanced the fol- 
lowing reasons for the dispensation. First, the people were poor; 
secondly, such a dispensation had been granted to the Spanish peo- 
ple; and, thirdly, the villagers had only the meat of the chase and 
could not get it when they wanted it, going eight to fifteen days 
without any and then getting it when they least expected it. 

Rivet examined the administration of the parish property. Under 
his direction the trustees formulated rules’? for the care of the 
parish funds and property. These Rivet sent to Carroll, admitting 
that he had aided the trustees because most of the trustees did not 
know how to read or write, “having no knowledge except the way 
to plant corn.""** The church building was in a sad state. The only 
ornaments on the altar were four wooden candlesticks. There was 
no altar rail, no confessional. The pews were just planks thrown 
together. The roof and the floor were of like primitiveness. Under 
the old rule the government had paid for burials, and the French 
expected him to pay for them now. He simply could not because 
he had no funds. 

Rivet also added a postscript to the trustees’ rules about the 
church lands, forty arpents by four, which he had rented out. The 
income was four hundred pounds, but from this he had had to pay 


‘for fences to keep out the Indians and animals. Further, for the 


public good he intended to build a levee or dyke which would pro- 
tect the village and thus the fields from the floods of the Wabash 
River. This measure would improve the health of the village by 
eliminating stagnant pools and reclaim a very valuable strip of 
land, but after these expenses the returns from the church lands 
would be very small. 

Reconciling himself to his limitations as an Indian missionary 
and turning his energy to the French at Vincennes, Rivet outlined 
to the Bishop his method of reconverting the French.’* The peo- 
ple had laughed at him at first until they became convinced that 





10 Rivet to Carroll, August 10, 1796, ibid.; Rivet to Carroll, May 14, 
1797, Covington Cathedral Archives; Recueil des regles, Vincennes Par- 
ish Records. 

11 Rivet to Carroll, August 6, 1796, Baltimore Cathedral Archives. 

12 Rivet to Carroll, October 26, 1796, ibid. 
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he was seeking only the salvation of their souls. Thus, he was 
able eventually to establish a catechism class on Sundays in which 
he prepared the twenty-seven for their first Communion. Gradually, 
he also attracted the parents and the children to catechism classes 
every day, sometimes twice a day. He taught the smallest children 
in the morning and the adults at night, with a third class for those 
who could not come regularly or were too advanced to profit by the 
ordinary class. He planned to have a novena before the feast of 
St. Francis Xavier, the patron of the parish, and on each of the 
nine days he would preach and have prayers and hymns. He ex- 
pected few to come at first, but that he would finally win out. 

Despite the promises made by the parishioners to keep the 
Bishop from taking him away, Rivet warned the Bishop that his 
sustenance could scarcely come from the parishioners themselves. 
They promised him six hundred pounds in goods or four hundred in 
skins, but he knew that he would have to go to law to get them. 
He worked in the village for his livelihood. His house, which had 
been built by Abbé Flaget, was in such a bad state that he had to 
spend the winter with others. Life, he added, would be unendur- 
able were it not for the faithful few who did all they could for him. 

It was at this time that Count Volney’® visited the settlement. 
To enable the Count to see the Indians in council, Rivet arranged 
an Indian council in his house. Nothing particular happened, but 
Rivet was much disturbed when the commander of the American 
troops at the fort investigated the meeting. Volney was suspected 
of plotting with the Indians and the French for the return of these 
regions to France. When Rivet learned of these suspicions, he was 
at first indignant but then hastened to write to the Secretary of 
War" proclaiming his loyalty to the American government and 
advising the Secretary how to prevent any movement of the Indians 
toward the French. 

Rivet, however, pointed out the reasons for the dissatisfaction 
among the French which Volney had noted. Volney blamed the 
French themselves for their sad state. Rivet pointed out other 
causes. Speaking of his conversations with Volney, Rivet wrote to 
Bishop Carroll: 

I argued much with him on the present condition of the French colony, 


formerly so flourishing and today almost entirely decayed. I do not see any 
other cause for it than in the evils of every kind which they had to suffer from 





13 Tbid. 
14 Letter of Rivet to McHenry, November 28, 1796, Talbot Collection, 
Georgetown University. 
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the American government, and especially from the Indian war. It is certain 
that the government has cruelly mistreated them, that the country has been 
so given to pillage that no right has been observed in their regard, that 
they have made advances amounting to enormous sums and immense works, 
that nothing has been Epo them, that the subsequent fall of the bank 
notes completed the total ruin of the country.15 


Rivet had reference to the ravages of the Virginia troops under 
George Rogers Clark and the enforced acceptance of the continental 
currency under the Virginia regime, which had added the finishing 
touches to the impoverishment of the village. To Volney, Rivet 
gave a power of attorney to act for the village before Congress 
to regain some of their losses, hoping thereby to be enabled to estab- 
lish a much needed school. But he did not hear from him again. 

All his resources outside of the village failing, Rivet zealously 
set about to revive not only the spiritual welfare of his parishioners 
but also their material and social welfare. Their petitions to 
Congress were eventually answered by the grant of the Donation 
Lands but by that time most of the impoverished French had sold 
their claims for meager sums. Many of the French, including some 
of the trustees, gave up hope and crossed over to Spanish Louisi- 
ana. When William Henry Harrison came to Vincennes to estab- 
lish the capital of the Territory, he recognized the unusual gifts of 
the priest and invited him to table and proposed to start a college 
with Rivet as the instructor in the classics.1* In the meantime, Har- 
rison and the judges of the Territory asked Rivet to take charge of 
the education of their children. What other work Rivet did to 
make his small government pay suffice for his existence we do not 
know. He received little from the parish, although the people 
made frequent promises of aid to keep him from going away. At 
first, he spent the winter in the small houses of some of his parish- 
ioners, frequently amid embarrassing scenes. At last, in May, 1798, 
the new presbytery was sufficiently completed for occupancy, but 
the architecture was so incompetent that the fireplace could not be 
used and the building itself was in constant need of repair. 

Rivet made but slow progress in reestablishing the observance of 
the rules of the Church among his parishioners. His excommunica- 
tions for civil marriages were only sometimes effective. The oldest 
inhabitants were the most remiss in observing the Church laws. For 
a while he succeeded in checking the excessive dancing but in Janu- 
ary, 1802, he noted in his letter to Bishop Carroll a tendency back 





15 Rivet to Carroll, October 26, 1796. 
16 Rivet to Carroll, October 10, 1801, Covington Cathedral Archives. 
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to old extremes. A visit to the Illinois country in 1799 which he 
made as Vicar General of Bishop Carroll, contrary to his fears, 
greatly improved his health. In his letters about that time, Rivet 
seems to have been most effective as the pastor of the French. Out 
of respect for his ability and perhaps out of gratitude, they offered 
to elect him to the territorial assembly at Cincinnati.’’ He refused 
but did accept an election as commissioner of taxes. 

{n the fall of 1799, however, a plague of fever attacked the 
village and one half of the Vincennes population was ill. Rivet 
himself seems to have caught the fever and his health again de- 
clined. He made his will and drew up plans for his successor. 
Even worse than the previous year was 1800. A late summer 
drought was followed by a short rainy spell, insufficient to reopen 
the shrunken rivers but sufficient to bring a new plague of fevers 
in a spell of hot weather that followed. Because of the condition 
of the rivers the usual supplies from Detroit for the winter did not 
arrive, and the mills had to be operated with horses. In October, 
1800, he spoke of having three burials a day.’® 

The misery, however, does not seem to have increased the fervor 
of his parishioners, although he had retained a nucleus of faithful 
souls. The friendship of Governor Harrison seems to have been 
the only bright spot in his social life. Spiritually he found conso- 
lation in his books and his prayers. His spiritual testament,’® found 
among his papers, shows that his greatest consolations were not 
sought in worldly accomplishments. In 1801, a Mr. Mackdonas 
came from Baltimore with a sum of $400 and began to conduct a 
school. Lacking a school house, the school was conducted tempo- 
carily in Rivet’s house. Another sum being brought by a trader 
from Baltimore was embezzled by the trader. The church was again 
falling into decay and the parishioners did nothing to save it. He 
admitted that they were too poor to give the necessary funds to 
build a new church. 

In October, 1802, a new plague of fevers attacked the village. 
Vincennes, he noted, had become a regular hospital. He himself 
again contracted the fever. He was unable to revisit the Illinois 
country. Evidently the consumption, which had been recessive for 
some time, began again to be active. His friends in France wrote 
to him urging that he return to France, and while the invitations 





17 Rivet to Carroll, May 12, 1799, Baltimore Cathedral Archives. 
18 Rivet to Carroll, October 14, 1802, ibid. 
19 Vincennes Papers, Archives of University of Notre Dame. 
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were pleasing to him he refused to abandon his poor parish. In the 
meantime, he set about to increase the inheritance of his successors, 
buying additional land from which the future pastor might be able 
to support himself. And he wrote to Bishop Carroll urging that 
when the end came—and he knew that it was approaching—his 
successor be appointed immediately lest the results of his seven 
years’ labors be lost. 

Death, however, came to the valiant priest, “Le Pauvre Mis- 
sionaire’’ as he usually signed himself, on February 12, 1804, with- 
out the attendance of a fellow-priest. He had himself carried to 
the church to give himself Communion and wrote out the list of his 
faults, meagre though they must have been, for the neighboring 
missionary who came too late to attend him. In his will®® he asked 
to be buried not in the church but among his people and that a 
crucifix be erected over his grave, so that his parishioners, seeing 
it, would be reminded to say the prayers and aspirations he had so 
often taught them. 


THOMAS T. McAvoy 


University of Notre Dame. 





20 Will found in records of Knox County, Indiana. 














German Missionary Writers 
in Paraguay 


I. Missionary Spirit in thc Germanies 


Historians have rather consistently valued the narratives, letters, 
and records bequeathed to us by missionaries of past centuries. 
They have culled much data from the writings of the men who first 
came into contact with peoples in a primative stage of development. 
Frequently now we find men of other branches of learning, eth- 
nologists, geographers, linguists, sociologists, cartographers, and 
anthropologists, searching the writings of missionaries who little 
thought that their observations apart from the religious aspects 
would ever become part of scientific research. The modern investi- 
gator has generally exhibited a trust in statements found in mis- 
sion literature, chiefly because the self-sacrificing lives of the authors 
preclude deception. Irrespective of creed the modern scholar by 
his citations of authorities bears witness to the fact that much of 
our knowledge of the Amerind, Asiatic, and African customs, lan- 
guages, religions, society, and cultural stages rests upon the word 
of religious pathfinders. These, by reason of their many letters 
to their homelands, have made religious houses treasure troves of 
information for researchers. 

Materials from the French missionaries in North America have 
long been regarded as monumental. More recently the Spanish 
American school of historians revealed that to the south lay far 
more vast and comprehensive bundles of material.’ Still more 
recently bulky quantities of letters and writings of missionaries in 
the Brazilian scene, familiar in Portuguese to Brazilians for a 
century, are being studied. None of the South American countries 
is outside the pale of modern research. The national libraries and 
archives of every republic contain voluminous documents which 
Originated in the course of three centuries of mission endeavor. For 
example, the Bibliotéca Nacional at Santiago, Chile, possesses 478 
volumes containing 2752 documents relative to the Jesuit activity 
in Chile alone.’ It is clear now that just as the early enthusiasm 


1 Herbert E. Bolton, “The Black Robes of New Spain,” American Cath- 
olic Historical Review, XXI (October, 1935), and “The Jesuits in America: 
An Opportunity for Historians,” Mm—America, XVIII (October, 1936). 
conn. — Arens, S.J., Jesuitenorden und Weltmission, Regensburg, 
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about the French missionaries of New France kept many notable 
North American developments in obscurity so too the great stress 
on the Paraguay reductions hid others from view. “Missions” gen- 
erally meant Paraguay Reductions, Jesuits in New France, and the 
California missions, each with its distinctive and popular appeal. 

It would seem that further word about the Paraguay Reductions 
were unnecessary. But new ethnological and cultural interest has 
been aroused both in the United States and in Argentina.* Since 
much of the Spanish documentation pertains to the earlier phases 
of the mission progress,‘ it may be opportune to call attention to 
the later phase and to one of the prime reasons for the constantly 
reviving interest in central South American field—the literary ac- 
tivity of German and middle-European Jesuits in the late seven- 
teenth Century. A like activity on the part of Father Kino and 
other Jesuits from inner Europe has been amply indicated by Dr. 
Bolton with respect to our Southwest.® 

As everyone conversant with mission history knows, the non- 
Latin peoples of Europe contributed very little to the South American 
field in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. The reasons 
are not difficult to find. Internal strifes, plagues, poverty, foreign 
wars, the Mohammedan threat, the religious disputes, the exclu- 
sionism of Spain, each played its part. Franciscans, Dominicans 
and Mercedarians made entrances with the conguistadores. Shortly 


3 See for example, the monographs of Father G. Furlong-Cardiff: Los 
Jesuitas y la Cultura Rioplatense, Montevideo, 1933; La Personalidad y la 
Obra de Tomas Falkner, 1707-1784, Buenos Aires, 1929, and other books 
and articles; Alfred Métraux, “The Contribution of the Jesuits to the Ex- 
ploration and re of South America,” Mim-—-America, XXVI 
(July, 1944); Peter M. Dunne, “The Jesuit Archives at Buenos Aires,” 
ibid., XX VII (January, 1945). 

4 Father Carlos Leonhardt’s work in Volumes XIX (1927), XX (1929), 
and XXXIV (1936), of the Documentos Para La Historia Argentina, 
Buenos Aires, and Pablo Pastells’ Historia de la Compaiiia de Jesis en la 
Provincia del Paraguay, Madrid, 1912, are well known; for a bibliography 
of the earlier writers see José Découde, List of Books, Magazine Articles 
and Maps relating to Paraguay, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1904; for an amplification and continuation of this there is Robert Streit, 
Bibliotheca Missionum, Aachen: Aachener Missionsdruckerei, 8 volumes, 
1927, and the continuations of this to date in Bibliografia Missionaria, com- 
— by G. Rommerskirchen and G. Dindinger, and published by the Unione 

issionaria del Clero in Italia, Rome. Scarcely a year passes without pro- 
ducing some study of the Paraguay missions. 
erbert E. Bolton, Rim of Christendom, New York, 1936, 594. For 
rticular studies inspired by Dr. Bolton see Ursula Schaefer, “Father 
eonert and his Nachrichten,” Mip—-AmeErica, XX (July, 1938); Theodore 
Treutlein, “Father Pfefferkorn and his Description of Sonora,” Jbid., XX 
(October, 1938), “The Jesuit Missionary in the Role of Physician,” /bid., 
Gade gus)” 1940), and “The Relation of Philipp Segesser,” Jbid., XX VII 
y> : 
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after their arrival, they set about their work of converting natives 
only to discover the vastness of the task before them. The call for 
help from middle Europe could not be answered but it went up 
constantly from section after section of the ever widening Ameri- 
can scene. 

The Jesuits lacked numbers. In accordance with an order of 
the Jesuit General dated January 3, 1562, the German Province of 
the Society of Jesus was to send no members to any foreign mis- 
sions, since their services were much needed at home. “Germany 
was to be regarded as their India.”* This prohibition did not pre- 
vent numerous Jesuits of middle Europe from volunteering for the 
missions, and, as time went on, developing a great spirit of zeal as 
accounts of the labors and martyrdoms of their southern brethren 
began to reach the Germanies. At length, in 1616, four young 
Jesuits were designated for South America. Andreas Agricola of 
Engen in Baden was sent to Paraguay; Kaspar Ruess of Haunstet- 
ten near Augsburg, Ferdinand Reinmann of Meran in the Tyrol, 
and Michael Durst of Augsburg were destined for Peru.’ While 
some Jesuit superiors opposed the move, foreseeing the need of men 
in an anticipated religious revival in the Germanies, others reflected 
in letters the great joy which prevailed in the various Jesuit houses 
over the news. Despite the enthusiasm about the beginning of Ger- 
man Jesuit foreign missionary activity, Father Huonder’s most as- 


6 Anton Huonder, S.J., Deutsche Jesuitenmissiondre des 17. und 18. 
Jahrhunderts (a supplementary number of Stimmen aus Maria Laach, 74), 
Freiburg and St. Louis, 1899, page 11. Part Two of this work, one of the 
many contributions of Huonder, contains a complete classified, and alpha- 
betical list of all German Jesuits who went to all foreign missions during 
the two centuries indicated. It will be cited hereafter as Huonder. 

(Editor’s note: Two years after this paper was prepared the Facul- 
ties of Philosophy and Theology of the Seminary of San Miguel, Province 
of Buenos Aires, with the collaboration of the Institution Cultural 
Argentino-Germana, Buenos Aires, published Volume 15 of its series: 
Vicente D. Sierra, Los Jesuitas Germanos en la Conquista espiritual de 
Hispano-America, Siglos XVII-XVIII, Buenos Aires, 1944. Full credit is 

iven to Father Huonder, the historian of the German Assistancy of the 

ociety of Jesus, for establishing the basis of the volume, and in an appen- 
dix following Huonder’s alphabetical arrangement of names, we have a 
translation with some corrections of the Deutsche Jesuiten-missiondre des 
17. und 18. Jahrhunderts biographical sketches, without, however, much of 
the reference and bibliographical data. To almost every one of our foot- 
notes there could be added a reference to pages in this work, but this seems 
hardly necessary. Attention of the researchers must be called to Sierra’s 
bibliography and to the citations of manuscripts in the various South 
American archives as one of the most needed and important contributions 
of recent times. See also citations in part III of this article.) 

7™“Die erste Aussendung deutscher Jesuiten in die Missionen,” Die 
Katholischen Missionen, Freiburg, XLI (October 1912—September 1913), 
10-11. More will be said about this periodical later. 
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siduous research reveals that only twenty were sent to the Americas 
between 1620 and 1670. It becomes clear that the missionary spirit 
of the middle Europeans instead of being confined to a southeastern 
direction and to Mohammedan lands was enjoying its outlet to 
colonial primitive tribes and to pagan lands throughout the world, 
From 1670 to 1770 the number going to all foreign missions was 
well over 800, including not only those from what is now Ger- 
many but those bearing Czech, Polish, Dutch, Flemish, Lithuanian, 
and Hungarian names, and excluding an indefinite number who 
changed their names or whose names were lost in the days of the 
suppression of the Society. These were distributed in colonies of 
the world controlled by various European countries. 

For men imbued with the missionary spirit, Paraguay loomed 
as an ideal land for hunting souls. The way to the land at first 
lay through Spain and Portugal, thence to Peru, Buenos Aires, or 
Brazil. Early Franciscans found tractable peoples in the land. It 
lured the Jesuits from the year 1550 when Father Manuel Nébrega 
and Father Leonardo Nunes met some of the Guarani and sought 
to establish missions beyond the Portuguese territories of Brazil in 
the land of Paraguay.'° The boundaries of Paraguay in early colonial 
times encircled nearly the whole central part of South America, 
including, as far as the Jesuits were concerned, such larger tribes 
as the Guayra of southern Brazil, the Chiquitos of southeastern Bo- 
livia and into the Gran Chaco, the Guarani for the length of the 
Uruguay River in Uruguay, Brazil and Argentina, the Abipon of 
the Argentine area «ist of the Parana, the Mocobi of the Argentine 
west of the Parana River, and Chile until 1623. In fine, the province 
was the drainage basin of the whole La Plata River system. In 
1607, this area was designated as one province by the Jesuits, who 
had established their main college at Cérdoba and others at Asun- 
cién and Tucuman. Of the 173 Jesuits martyred in the Americas, 
twenty-eight were slain in Paraguay. In 1614, this province had 
122 members in eighteen residences;*' at the end of the seventeenth 
century the number had doubled; in 1763, four years before the 

8 Huonder, 206. 

9 The pur and achievements of the missionaries is given in Bruno 
Garsch, Der Einfluss der Jesuiten Missionen auf den Wandel der Natur- 
landschaft zur Kulturlandschaft im Stromgebiet des Paraguay-Parand 
wahrend des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts, Breslau, 1934. 

10 Jerome V. Jacobsen, “Nébrega of Brazil,” Mm-America, XXIV 
(July, 1942), 163, 168-169. 

11 Antonio Astrain, Historia de la Compajita de Jesiis en la Asistencia 
de Espaiia, Madrid, 1902-1925, IV, 643; see also A. Huonder sub “Reduc- 


tions,” Catholic Encyclopedia, XII, 690, for statistics and the organization 
of the missions. 
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suppression of the Jesuits, 564 members were in the 57 reductions, 
the schools, and nine colleges. There is little wonder then that such 
an area over so long a period of time should have become the ob- 
ject of much writing and an excellent illustration of a great mis- 
sionary spirit. 

German Jesuits can claim no share in the founding of the nu- 
merous seventeenth century reductions in Paraguay. The few who 
reached the scene beginning with Andreas Agricola (1616) down 
to Father Anthony Sepp von Reinegg (1691) labored in the already 
existing reductions or in the colleges. During the last decade of 
that century the relaxation of royal decrees against missionaries 
foreign to Spain, the success of the Germans already there, the in- 
crease in the number of members in the German provinces, and the 
constant appeals from the Spanish American provincials aided in 
getting more men from middle Europe, who became founders of 
new missions and authors of many informative letters. The new- 
comers were not backward in writing about these labors. 

Viewing the extent of the reductions at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, we find twenty-two Guarani villages on the 
Parana and Uruguay Rivers, numbering 90,000 souls. To the north- 
west, the Chiquito missions, founded in 1692, were just beginning 
to develop into the eleven which eventuated. There remained to 
be reduced the far more difficult and many-tongued “mounted tribes” 
of the Gran Chaco. Toward these fierce warrior tribes the new- 
comers could turn their attention. The conversion of the Abipon 
and Mocobi was accomplished largely by the labors of the German 
Jesuits. A catalogue of 1738, reporting the status of the missions 
along the Parana and right bank of the Uruguay, mentions thirty 
missionaries, thirteen of whom were Germans, and six of these 
superiors. Despite some casualties in 1748, there were forty-one 
in the various missions and two others in the College of Cérdoba. 
Eight fathers who began the journey from Germany never reached 
Paraguay but perished in two shipwrecks, one in 1716, the other in 
1744, while several others died of fevers shortly after their arrival. 
During the century and and a half after 1616, of the hundreds of 
priests going from the Germanies to American shores, Paraguay’s 
share was 122, all of whom are known by name.” 

Because of the wide variety of interests and attainments in 
crafts and arts the majority of these missionaries were capable ob- 
servers as well as teachers, and many of them had long years of 





12 Huonder, 139-151. 
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service in which to observe the natives as they developed from a 
primitive to an organized social existence. During the hundred 
years of German activity most of the forty-eight Jesuit lay-brothers 
who served in Paraguay for any length of time were in the cities 
noted as architects, carpenters, book-binders, sculptors, tailors, 
apothecaries, watchmakers, infirmarians, and catechists. The fathers 
generally went to the missions for which they had volunteered, there 
to learn the languages and do what missionaries did to elevate the 
neophytes. Father Brigniel is famed for his thirty-nine years of 
service, eleven among the Guarani, six a superior of the College 
of Corrientes, and the remainder in the trying Abipon reductions. 
Father Dobrizhoffer's record shows eighteen years in the wild Chaco, 
and Father Joseph Klein persevered twenty years in the same region. 
Father Johann Mesner labored thirty-one years among the Chiquitos 
and died on the heights of the Andes while being deported to Peru. 
Others like Father Strobel (Estrobel) were constantly on the move 
from one station to another for from twenty to thirty years. But 
the crown for length of service seems to belong jointly to Father 
Martin Schmid and Father Sepp; the former spent forty-one years 
in the Chiquito Missions, and the latter, forty-one years in various 
Paraguayan missions. Others, such as Fathers Pfitzer and Orosz, 
being obliged to teach philosophy and theology at Cérdoba while 
the mission fields lay ripening, considered their lives misspent.'® 

Men of these types and attainments produced a very consider- 
able amount of literature which offers wide scope for various kinds 
of study, and their names held in veneration in German missionary 
annals as inaugurators and fosterers of the mission spirit. There is 
Father Sepp and his Reisbeschreibung, a travel record written with 
inviting charm.’ Then there is the famed Der Neue Welt-Bott 
of Father Stécklein, who never got to mission lands but exerted a 
powerful influence upon their development. Father Florian 
Paucke’s Ein deutscher Missionar in Paraguay 1749-1768 is a nota- 
ble source from which many writers have drawn information. 
Father Dobrizhoffer and one of the editions of his History of the 
Abipones will always be cited whenever eighteenth century Paraguay 
missions are mentioned. The spirit and the form of writing to 
which these men gave birth in Germany, although long flourishing 
in other lands, has been kept alive by a succession of German writ- 
ers, notably since 1873 in Die Katholischen Missionen. 





13 Jbid. Since Huonder lists these names alphabetically there seems 


no need to footnote each one here. 
14 These works wi!l be given detailed treatment in the following pages. 
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lI. Anthony Sepp von Reinegg 


Father Sepp has been called one of the most conspicuous figures 
in missionary history,’® and, judging by the number of printings of 
his writing, a highly influential figure. He was born at Kaltern 
in the Tyrol in 1655, the son of a noble family. He became a mem- 
ber of the Society of Jesus in 1674. We have knowledge of his 
subsequent career through a series of lengthy letters, the first of 
which was addressed to his distinguished brother, Gabriel Sepp von 
und zu Reinegg. After his ordination to the priesthood and ap- 
pointment to the mission, he arrived at Genoa in July, 1689. De- 
lays and vicissitudes, including attacks by robbers, prevented his 
sailing for a year and a half, but finally he put out from Cadiz on 
January 17, 1691. On the journey of three and a half months he 
kept minute report of birds, stars, weather, storms, and fish. Four- 
teen long, closely printed columns are needed to reproduce this 
diary, which comprises the first part of his “Reisbeschreibung.””’* 

His personal experiences are of greater interest, showing that 
the writer was a keen observer of weather and storms, of wind and 
stars, birds and fish and whatever else seemed new and worthy of 


15 Carl Platzweg, Lebensbilder deutscher Jesuiten in auswdrtigen Mis- 
sionen, Paderborn, 1882, 155; from Sommervogei, VII, 1129-1131, we gather 
that Sepp has one letter published in the Lettres édifiantes, 1843 edition, 
II, 242-248, another in Der Neue Welt-Bott, the diary of his journey, under 
the heading of “Reisbeschreibung,” and the letters continuing his descrip- 
tion of Paraguay written together with Father Béhm; these latter were 
published in whole and in part variously for years before the Welt-Bott 
appeared; the editions were Brixen, 1696; Nuremberg, 1697; Passau, 1698; 
Ingoldstadt, 1701, 1709, 1710, 1712; London, 1704 (see next note). This 
— an indication of interest in travel and missions which led to the Welt- 

ott. 
16 The original diary letters under this title are in Der Neue Welt- 
Bott, Vol. I, Part II, No. 48, pages 40-60. An English translation of these 
with additional letters written after 1693 is found in H. C. Awnsham and 
John Churchill, A Collection of Voyages and Travels ... (from original 
manuscripts . . . translated from the High Dutch original printed at Nur- 
emberg, 1697, .. . and the Latin of F. Nicholas Techo, S.J.), Vol. IV, Lon- 
don, 1704. The translators have an “Advertisement to the Reader” which 
is worth citing: “The Reverend Fathers Anthony Sepp and Anthony 
Behme, with several other Zealous Jesuits, being inflamed with a holy Zeal 
for the propagating of the Catholick Faith in far distant Countries; re- 
solved with a great deal of Chearfulness to leave their Native Country. 
And Travelling into Spain, took BA them the holy Function of Mission- 
aries, for the Conversion of the Infidels, and the Instruction of the al- 
ready Converted Indians in Paraquaria, a Province of the Western 
America. After their Arrival at Buenos Ayres, the said Father Sepp, 
having thought fit to send an Account of this Voyage, together with a 
scription of that Country, its Inhabitants, Manners, Government, etc. in 
two letters sent to Germany; the same were thought absolutely Worthy to 
be Published, for the many remarkable Things contained therein, and scarce 
known before in these Parts.” 
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notice. Modern readers will no doubt find greater interest, how- 
ever, in reading of his personal experiences. 

There were forty-four missionaries on board, all members of 
the Society of Jesus, but of the most varied tongues and from varied 
climes. Father Sepp expressly mentions Spaniards, Italians, Neth- 
erlanders, Sicilians, Sardinians, Genoese, Romans, Bohemians, Aus- 
trians, and himself, a Tyrolese, with his faithful friend Father An- 
thony B6hm (Behme), a Bavarian. The expedition consisted of 
three vessels, each of which was provided with some fifty guns. 
These galleons sailed infrequently, but Father Sepp’s report is one 
to prove that a trip to the Indies was an affair of major importance. 
The ship which conveyed the missionaries likewise transported sev- 
eral Spanish governors and their entire families, numerous mer- 
chants, clerks, barbers, colored slaves, 200 soldiers, and 100 sailors, 
besides every kind of “‘riff-raff."" The captain apparently tried to 
show some deference to the missionaries when he vacated cabins for 
each of them. Notwithstanding this courtesy, there must have been 
small comfort, especially for such as Father Béhm whose “great 
length” must have been seriously inconvenienced in a compartment 
which measured exactly five feet by three. There were other cir- 
cumstances which defied all laws of civilized existence: 600 hens, 
280 sheep, 150 hogs were on board, not however to serve as food 
for the passengers. They were served with unspeakable rations 
which had been collected a whole year previously when the vessel 
had been delayed. “How eagerly,” says Father Sepp, “did we en- 
deavor to catch the fresh rain water in our hats that we might 
quench our thirst. But the more our bodies were tortured with 
these sufferings, the more were our souls filled with sweet conso- 
lation.” 

The arrival of this band of missionaries in Buenos Aires on 
April 6, 1591, was the start of a steady stream of Jesuits from 
Germany to the fruitful vineyard of Paraguay. A warmer welcome 
could not have been accorded them than that offered by the Spanish 
Jesuits and their provincial, Father Gregory de Oresco. After a 
sojourn of one month in Buenos Aires, their work began, the 
younger men continued their studies, while the others were sent 
out to reinforce the missionaries on the Paranda and the Uruguay. 
Three hundred christian Indians were waiting with their boats to 
accompany them. But it seemed a strange procedure to the newly 
arrived Fathers that they were not permitted to embark until after 





17 Welt-Bott, Vol. I, Part 2, Letter No. 48, page 42. 
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a four-hour trip from Buenos Aires. The reason for this was the 
well enforced law that christian Indians were not to enter the Spa- 
nish towns, lest they be corrupted by European morals. 

It was a delightful trip up the stream, and Father Sepp was 
filled with admiration on seeing the luxuriant vegetation. With 
the aid of Father Bohm, he erected a cross on a small elevation, 
hoping and praying that there might soon be a church to take its 
place. One year later, in 1692, Father Bohm led a group of newly 
converted Indians to the same spot and called the settlement San 
Joachim. One incident, very characteristic of the simple natives, is 
recorded in this part of the narrative. The party was met one morn- 
ing by a group of pagan Indians who assured them of their peaceful 
designs; their sole desire was to sell some horses to the strangers. 
When inquiry was made as to the price, one desired a needle, an- 
other a knife, still another a bit of tobacco or a fishhook. The 
fathers gave them more than was requested and received twenty 
fine, strong horses for trinkets whose combined value was scarcely 
one dollar! 

After a journey of four weeks up the Uruguay, the missionaries 
reached their destination, a christian reduction dedicated to the 
Three Holy Kings at Yapeya.’* Their reception might have done 
honor to a king. A sort of native militia, some 1000 strong, ac- 
companied by the fathers, escorted them to the church, while bells 
were rung and Psalm 116 was sung. Father Sepp says that he was 
particularly impressed by the christian Indian women, not one of 
whom was seen to move nor to be disturbed in her devotion. On 
the following day, Pentecost Sunday, Father Sepp offered the Holy 
Sacrifice for the first time in his new abode. This was the beginning 
of forty-one years of service which terminated with his death in the 
San José reduction in 1733. To catch the spirit of the missions that 
Sepp imparted, one must pick out some details of his work and ex- 
ample, so effective in arousing a desire for foreign missions in his 
homeland, while many informative items must be passed over. 

Each christian reduction was cared for by two fathers, assisted 
sometimes by a lay brother. At Father Sepp’s time, there existed 
twenty-six of these reductions, each of which harbored from 3000 





18 Yapeya was on the right or west bank of the Uruguay River, some 
800 miles south of Asuncién and directly east of the Abipon reductions. 
See for a convenient map the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XII, sub “Reduc- 
tions,” or Pablo Hernandez, S.J., Organizacion Social de las Doctrinas 
Guaranies de la Compaiiia de Jestis, Barcelona, 1913, or, based on this, M. 
Fassbinder, Der “Jesuitenstaat” in Paraguay, Halle: Max Niemeyer Ver- 


lag, 1926. 
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to 7000 Indians. Like St. Paul, the missionaries were “‘all to all.” 
They were not only the spiritual fathers of their people, but also 
the directors of choirs and bands, architects and gardeners, cooks 
and craftsmen. Father Sepp significantly remarks in his letter: 
“The missionary must serve too as physician and infirmarian, but 
God help him if he himself falls ill!’"® As for sick and dying 
Indians, the writer seems positively to envy their peaceful frame of 
mind in the face of death. He calls their meekness, patience, and 
confidence truly admirable; and he pauses to inform us as to the 
source of such composure: 


The father of a family knows that the missionary will provide for the needs 
of his widow and his children. No recollection of debts can disturb him, 
for he has no debts.... There are no anxieties concerning a last will and 
testament, for he has nothing to bequeath. Lastly, there are no animosities, 
no jealousies because there are no private possessions.?° 


One secret of Father Sepp’s popularity among the Indians was 
his decided talent and love for music. He had enjoyed a careful 
training in Augsburg from the episcopal choir master, both in vocal 
and in instrumental music. These cultural accomplishments he 
patiently set out to teach the natives whose natural gifts enabled 
them to respond in a most surprising manner. Their love for music 
attracted crowds of Indians to the religious services organized by 
Father Sepp, and the wise missionary utilized this circumstance to 
win their souls to God. Children in particular loved to be near him. 


The letter concludes with a description of a Paraguay mission- 
ary’s clothing and personal appearance and an account of his order 
of the day. The latter was certainly no sinecure. The day began 
before dawn. An hour’s meditation was made in the church, where- 
upon the Mass followed immediately after sunrise. Thereafter the 
daily routine included the hearing of confessions, instruction of 
the children, and visits to the sick. After assisting the sufferers both 
Spiritually and bodily, the schools were visited, where boys were 
taught reading and writing, the girls knitting, spinning and sewing. 
A period of intensive rehearsing, such as Father Sepp next describes, 
must have filled several hours. There were, besides the various 
sections of the choir, six harpists, four organists and others to be 
heard; and there was the dancing school, which the writer warns 
his readers not to underrate or to criticize, since it was customary in 





19 Welt-Bott, I, 2, No. 48, 54. On this subject see Theodore Treutlein 
“The Jesuit Missionary in the Role of Physician,” Mip-AMerica, XXII 
(April, 1940), whose scene was the area of New Spain. 

20 Welt-Bott, I, 2, No. 48, 54. 
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Paraguay as it is in Spain for the boys to dance in the religious pro- 
cessions. One should imagine that the father might now be en- 
titled to some repose, but there were still the workshops to be 
inspected. Carpenters, weavers, bakers, blacksmiths, millers, butch- 
ers, and carvers, all looked to the missionary for direction and en- 
couragement. At four o'clock in the afternoon all adult Christians 
assembled to say the rosary in common; whereupon burial services 
were sometimes held. Even during the hours of the night, the 
missionary had to be ready for frequent emergency calls.** 

And this was the daily life of service which a missionary not 

infrequently led for many years. We have several references to 
Father Sepp in the letters of later missionaries, all of which give 
eloquent testimony of the great veneration and esteem with which 
he was universally regarded. Father Betschon, another German 
Jesuit, writes in 1719: 
On August 7th Father Anthony Sepp came sailing down the river to visit 
us—this great founder of missions, a true apostle of Paraguay. He greeted 
us in German, but in a very uncertain and halting manner, not having spoken 
his mother tongue for 27 years.?? 


From Buenos Aires we have a letter written by Father Karl Rech- 
berg. The same is dated 1725 and contains this reference: ‘The 
venerable old missionary, Father Anthony Sepp, who has for many 
years been head of the mission Santa Cruz, is still cheerful and com- 
paratively active.’’** 

His brilliant success in the musical training of the Indians is 

commented upon by Father Matthias Strobel (Estrobel) in his highly 
interesting letter of June 15, 1729. 
The Paraguarians do not owe these and their other accomplishments to the 
Spaniards, but rather to the German and Flemish Jesuits, in particular to 
Father Anthony Sepp of the Upper German province. Being the first to 
have introduced s, cornets, clarinets, and the organ into these parts has 
earned for him undying praise. This apostle, now far advanced in years, 
is still laboring unaided in his mission of Santa Cruz.?4 


Finally, we have Father Francis Magg writing as late as May 
3, 1730, from the reduction of Santa Cruz: 
I consider it a special grace to have been assigned to the reduction of Santa 


Cruz in Paraguay, because here I shall be able to acquire the true principles 
of apostolic life under the guidance of our zealous, pious and aged Father 





21 Jbid., I, 2, No. 48, 59. 

22 Ibid., I, 7, No. 169, 62. 

23 Ibid., II, 9, No. 232, 28. 

24 Ibid., III, 23-24, No. 510, 130. 
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Sepp. You would scarcely believe me were I to tell you all that this great 
man has done for the glory of God and the salvation of the Indians. He 
has built in this reduction a magnificent church, the beauty of which is 
equal to any in our province, Munich excepted. In order to prevent the 
attacks of hostile Indians, he has had the entire settlement surrounded by 
trenches and a stone wall. Huts of straw have disappeared, and homes of 
stone have succeeded them. He has taught the Indians the blessings of 
labor, industry and economy. Moreover, by his wise counsel, he has 
caused agriculture to flourish. Savages have been tamed and converted into 
exemplary Christians. To follow in the footsteps of this illustrious man, 
to imitate the splendor of his virtuous life is the ambition and longing of 
my life.25 

This was the evaluation of Father Sepp’s life and labor as it was 
viewed by one who was privileged to witness the glorious sunset 
of his life. We have in these excerpts indications of the esprit de 


corps of the missionaries. 


III. Stocklein’s “New World Messenger” 


The man who shared this spirit and by the labor of his pen, 
communicated it widely to generations of Europeans was Father 
Stécklein, editor of the famed “New World Messenger.” Father 
Joseph Stécklein was born in Oetting, Bavaria, in 1676, on July 31, 
the feast of St. Ignatius Loyola, “significant day in view of his 
future activity as a Jesuit’’ as his biographer observes.”* After com- 
pleting his studies with admirable distinction at the University of 
Vienna, he entered the Society of Jesus upon his ordination on Octo- 
ber 9, 1700. He served for seven years as pastor in Hungary and 
as rector at Neustadt. At that time, many Jesuits were serving as 
military chaplains in the wars against the Turks and in the wars of 
Spanish Succession. Father Stécklein became one of those who 
accompanied Prince Eugene to Serbia. In all he served in eleven 
campaigns, distinguishing himself not only as a preacher, but also by 
his devotion to the sick and by his zeal in correcting abuses among 
the soldiery. Persons of the highest rank were eager to secure 
his services, and special mention is made of his outstanding lingu- 
istic talents. Besides possessing a mastery of the principal current 





25 Ibid., IV, 29, No. 558, 44. 

26 Father Francis Keller, one of Stécklein’s successors and editor of 
Parts 29 to 38 of the Welt-Bott, wrote an obituary in the form of a circu- 
lar in 1733 and later printed this in Part XXIX of the Welt-Bott as No. 
572; Sommervogel, IV, 980-981. In this Keller describes Stécklein’s career 
and methods of editing; Stécklein, of course, gives considerable explana- 
tions in the various Forewords of the parts. mmervogel, VII, 1585, in 
his biographical items about Stécklein, gives the date of his birth as July 
30, rather than Keller’s July 31. 
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languages of his time, he read and wrote Greek and Hebrew with 
fluency; and it was because of his profound knowledge of the He- 
brew Bible that he was sought by Jews who wished instruction in 
Christianity. 

His work on the Welt-Bott?" began when he was forced to 
adopt a more retired life in consequence of his broken health. At 
first he began to read the “Lettres édifiantes et curieuses” of the 
French Jesuits as a form of relaxation. But soon his interest was 
aroused to intensity which ceased only at death. 

The first object of Father Stécklein’s efforts was to make the 
French letters accessible by publishing them for German readers; 
but as soon as word got around of his project, German Jesuits sent 
him Latin letters for translation and publication. From among 
these he selected the best and most interesting, re-arranging, re- 
editing and writing prefaces and explanations. He was a fast 
worker and usually spent ten hours daily on the Welt-Bott, after 
sacrificing sleep and recreation. Next, he secured illustrations and 
authentic maps, and by 1726 the first volume consisting of 216 
letters, arranged in eight parts, was ready. 

This laborious undertaking was not merely a matter of personal 


27 As to the title: the first page of Volume I has simply: Der Neue 
Welt-Bott, mit allerhand Nachrichten dern Missionariorum Soc. Iesu. The 
title page has Der Neiie Welt-Bott, mit allerhand nachrichten deren Mis- 
sionarien Soc. Iesu, in a scroll above an elaborate drawing in the center 
of which is a quotation from St. Luke, II, 10, “I bring you great joy,” 
and at the foot of which is another quotation, St. Luke XIII, 29, “There 
shall come from east and west and north and south.” The next 
continues: “Allerhand so Lehr-als Geist-reiche Brief / Schrifften und Reis- 
Beschreibungen / welche von denen Missionariis der Gesellschrafft Jesu 
aus Beyden Indien / und andern iiber Meer gelegenen Landern / Seit 
an. 1642. bis auf des Jahr 1726. in Europa Angelangt seynd. Jetzt zum 
erstenmal Theils aus Hand-schrifftlichen Urkunden / Theils aus denen 
Franzésischen Lettres Edifiantes verteutscht / und zusammen getragen 
von —— Sticklein / gedachter Societét Jesu Priester. // Erster Bund 
oder die 8. Erste Theil. Cum privilegio Caesareo & Superiorum Facultate 
ac Indice a etissimo. // Augsburg und Gratz / In Verlag Philips / Mar- 
tins / und Joh. Veith sill Erben / Buckhindlern / 1726.” . 

The remainder of the six volumes were published by 1761. For de- 
scriptions of the work see “P. Joseph Sticklein’s Neuer Welt-Bott,” Anon., 
in Die Katholischen Missionen, XX XIII (October 1904-September 1905), St. 
Louis, 1905, 2, and also Charles G. Herbermann, “Der Neue Welt-Bott,” in 
Historical Records and Studies, The United States Catholic Historical So- 
ciety, Volume VIII, New York, 1915, 157-167; this article is followed by a 
translation of one of the letters from the Welt-Bott, that of Father Adam 
Gilg from Mexico with a letter of Father Kino incorporated. The first vol- 
ume has five parts, each of 116 pages except the last which has 120; ap- 
parently Part II containing letters written between 1688 and 1700, was 
printed before Part I which has the letters from 1642-1687, for Part II is 
dated 1725, while Parts I, III, IV and V, and the first three parts of Vol- 
ume II are dated 1726. An Index ends these eight parts, then the date 
1727 is on the other three parts of Volume II. 
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enthusiasm, nor a hobby as it might be styled today, but it was a 
vocation. His vision of the missions was worldwide. The author 
himself enumerates his reasons for launching the project and sums 
up in no less than eleven points the good which he hopes will be 
realized thereby. People generally would become interested in 
strange and unknown places and peoples; they would learn of the 
work of the missions and of the joys and sufferings of the mission- 
aries. Theologians would acquire information on strange religions, 
lawyers and statesmen on the institutions of other lands; physicians 
on diseases and their cures; scientists and philosophers on the secrets 
of nature and the peculiar phenomena of plant and animal life. 
Mathematicians, astronomers, and seafarers would “have many of 
their doubts” settled by missionaries who were experts in science. 
Geographers would have first-hand information and reliable maps; 
moralists would gain an insight into many problems by making 
comparisons, while historians would add immeasurably to their 
store of knowledge. Lastly, priests and religious would be forced 
to conclude that even the most rigorous mode of life is not to be 
compared with the stern practices of some pagan rites or the strenu- 
ous lives of the missionaries. The editor's hopes were not disap- 
pointed, for scholars in every field of learning secured copies of 
the Welt-Bott, not only because of its own attractiveness, but also 
because of its news and valuable information. 

Father Stécklein’s reputation for thoroughness was never doubted 
because his sources were always reliable. In fact, his translations 
of the French letters were superior to the French editions them- 
selves which were frequently curtailed and revised to such a degree 
as to lose much inherent value. The original German reports are 
especially charming in their simplicity. As the preface to Part One 
informs us, the editor “has taken originals for the first time from 
the dust of archives.” The value of his project was soon recog- 
nized. Father Retz, the provincial in Bohemia and later General 
of the Society of Jesus, ordered that all letters from the missions 
be forwarded to the editor of the We/t-Bott who was to select the 
best, make copies of the originals and return them to their owners. 
The State archives in Vienna still preserve the original copy of this 
order which is dated December 15, 1723. For many years the 
custom continued to be observed, even after the first editor had 
been succeeded by others. Countess Fugger, known as the “Mother 
of German Missionaries in East Asia,” sent all letters addressed to 
her to the Welt-Bott. Then too, Father Stécklein himself was in 
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personal communication with many of the missionaries and encour- 
aged them to persevere in their correspondence. 

Another item of interest in this general consideration of mis- 
sionary reports is the proportion of letters which were actually writ- 
ten by Germans. Out of 523 contained in the first four volumes, 
232—or more than half—were originally penned in their language, 
exclusive of the editor's own chapters. And though it was chiefly 
the Jesuit missions which were heard from, those of other orders 
were not excluded. Father Stécklein willingly reprinted material 
sent by Capuchins, Franciscans, Dominicans, and even by laymen 
who accompanied the missionaries, as may be seen from numbers 
93 and 80. 

Anyone interested in his editorial and bibliographical procedure 
will desire to know how Father Stécklein handled his material and 
what methods contributed to the great success of his difficult task. 
In the first place, he had a high ideal of his vocation as a biblio- 
grtapher and he aimed “not merely to fill his pages but considered 
it a matter of conscience to report only reliable and proved facts.” 
As he expressly states: “I shall reject any reports lacking date, place, 
signature, etc... .”** Great credit is due to his geographical accu- 
racy. He avoids, for example, the term “Indies” which was at that 
time generally used to denote any overseas missions, whether in 
Asia or in America. The first four volumes contain thirty maps 
which were specially drawn by resident missionaries, a fact which 
greatly enhanced their value, since the general maps included a 
mass of unimportant places, while other place names mentioned in 
the reports would be omitted. Facts concerning races and languages 
were always stressed, but tiresome repetitions, generally know facts, 
and personal allusions were excused. Photography was of course 
unknown, and whatever illustrations were included were drawings 
of buildings. Father Stécklein fully realized the imperfection of 
these pictures, but he feared to increase the cost of publication. One 
extremely annoying feature of many old books is the absence of a 
good index, but in this respect the We/t-Bott is admirably modern. 
Each volume is followed by an excellent, well-classified, and alpha- 
betical index which enables the reader to locate not only persons 
and places, but also any subject desired. 

In regard to style the Welt-Bott reads fluently and pleasantly, 
though its grammatical construction and vocabulary are necessarily 
antiquated. But it is not improbable that Germans of the eighteenth 





28 Katholischen Missionen, XXXIII, 32. 
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century found it equally difficult to read because of the regrettable 
lack of unity in German speech and spelling. Despite his critical 
attitude regarding facts, Father Stécklein never failed to edify his 
readers. Many of the letters reveal the spirit of a piety, but it never 
obtrudes itself upon the reader. It was customary for a writer to 
dedicate his work to some person of distinction. When urged to 
do likewise, the editor refused, “fearing to dedicate honors due to 
God’s heroes alone to some unworthy stranger.” Instead, he offers 
the Welt-Bott ‘to the missionaries of the Society of Jesus, both to 
those triumphant in Heaven as to those fighting in the four parts 
of the earth against the forces of hell . . . also to all those whose 
names are mentioned in the treatise.” 

Always, one finds mentioned the names of those who died for 
the faith. A child of his age, the author frequently tells of miracles 
and other strange occurrences, yet his judgment is always sane and 
cautious. As a matter of principle, he avoided controversy because 
it was a hindrance to edification. There is always a kind and peace- 
ful attitude toward other orders and their work, as may be seen in 
the prefaces to Parts III and XI. Though he was personally inter- 
ested and well able to discuss the current dispute regarding Rites, 
he avoided the subject, however filled the letters from China might 
be with the controversy. We read in the preface to Part I that he 
considers himself too much a man of peace, that he prefers to 
leave literary warfare to such as may enjoy it, yet he could not re- 
frain from stating his pro-Jesuit stand: “I say this much that those 
who defame the Jesuits and their missions in China speak as do 
blind men of color . . . I can regard them only with pity for their 
ignorance.” In like manner, he steers clear of politics. But his 
German patriotism is everywhere manifest, and he expresses de- 
cided pleasure over the distinction and preference enjoyed by Ger- 
man missionaries abroad. 

The trials of an editor were evidently no less marked in the 
eighteenth century than they are at the present time. Father Stock- 
lein soon found his task an overwhelming one. The constant round 
of translation, re-editing and comparing must have been a severe 
strain on his failing eyesight. Many of the letters were especially 
trying because they were too lengthy and because they contained 
foolish disgressions and unnecessary repetitions. Many too, were 
badly written, and the printers of Augsburg were far removed from 
his little editorial room in Graz. Long delays were inevitable, due 
to the slowness of censors. But there were numerous joys which 
amply compensated for these trials. When the weary editor was 
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discouraged and tempted to give up, he was cheered by the letters 
which reached him. Some of them reported remarkable conver- 
sions and vocations to the missionary life. Then too, the neutral 
attitude of the We/t-Bott contributed not a little to harmony among 
religious orders; Catholics and Protestants alike gained a new in- 
sight into the purpose of the Jesuit activity and frequently laid aside 
their prejudices. Last but not least, it was a constant call to young 
men of middle-Europe to adopt a missionary career and it was a 
stimulant to inland Germans to satisfy their curiosity about the 
seas and the inviting lands beyond. 

Upon the death of Father Stécklein which occurred on Dec. 28, 
1733, Father Karl Mayer completed the manuscript of volume 
three. Six years later, he too passed to his reward, and the Welt- 
Bott seemed to have ceased with his demise. Urgent requests for 
its continuance, however, became more frequent and eventually 
Father Peter Probst, the prefect of studies in Vienna, assumed the 
responsibility of reviving the enterprise. He finally published the 
fourth volume, but only after long delays consequent upon the 
wars of Austrian Succession. Paper was difficult to obtain, and at 
one time, when enemy troops entered Vienna, editor and publisher 
were forced to leave the city altogether. 

In casting one final glance upon the subsequent history of the 
W elt-Bott, we find it under the editorship of Fathers Francis Keller 
and Francis X. Socher. All the successors of Father Stécklein gen- 
erally pursued his methods, and the material increased because mis- 
sionaries became steadily more numerous. Still, one misses in 
volumes five and six the careful touch of the founder, his prefaces 
of explanation, and his own scholarly research articles. Maps re- 
ceived less attention, and illustrations were almost totally omitted. 
The dissolution of the Society of Jesus was, of course, the death- 
blow to the Welt-Bott. 

But the idea and the spirit it engendered persisted and finally took 
concrete form once more. In 1873, just one hundred years after 
the papal dissolution of the Society of Jesus, Die Katholischen Mis- 
sionen appeared, edited by Jesuits of the German province and as 
lished at Freiburg and St. Louis, Missouri. Though the scope of the 
new publication is broader and necessarily changed to suit more mod- 
ern times, its aims and ideals have been a continuation, with some 
interruptions, of those of the Welt-Bott. And during this century 
the progeny of mission periodicals has grown enormously. 

The observations to this point can best be illustrated with ex- 
amples of letters from Paraguay. In them the story of the develop- 
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ment of the missionary spirit in middle Europe can be traced, and 
the literary and other contributions of middle European Jesuits to 
the golden age of the Paraguay missions can be seen. 

The first letter pertaining to the eighteenth century, dated Janu- 
ary 18, 1702, is that of a German Jesuit brother, Heinrich Peschke 
(Pesqui, Peski), to his parents.*® Peschke was then in the fifth of 
his twenty-two years of service as an apothecary in Cérdoba, where 
he died in 1729. The impressions received by his parents may have 
been disconcerting, for his account touches more than a dozen topics 
and portrays him as now enthusiastic, now pessimistic as to the merits 
of Paraguay. Perhaps he purposely chose to relate the most extra- 
ordinary and seemingly incredible incidents, knowing that the 
commonplace was not expected. At any rate, Brother Peschke was 
an interesting letter writer. 

A lengthy description of his voyage over Genoa and Cadiz to 

Buenos Aires and Cérdoba opens the account. He found the col- 
lege at Cérdoba not inferior to St. Clement's in Prague as to breadth 
and imposing architecture, though it is but two stories high for 
fear of earthquakes, one of which had recently caused all the bells 
to ring. Naturally, the infirmarian comments in some detail upon 
his own activity. The Indians and the common Spaniards cared 
little for the services of an apothecary, but the inmates of the 
college were much in need of him. The climate is described as so 
unhealthful that scarcely one who arrives is spared an attack of 
fever. Cérdobans would not like the following: 
The weather changes so frequently in these parts that in a single day— 
within twenty-four hours—we have summer, winter, spring, autumn, frost, 
heat, cold, and flashes of lightning. Within a quarter of an hour it may 
strike five to seven times, killing a great number of persons. Every kind 
of European weather is but a shadow of this. 

Positively miraculous seems to have been the healing power of 

Paraguay's herbs which Brother Peschke was obliged to seek some 
sixty miles distant. In appearance they differed much from Euro- 
pean varieties of the same species, but we are treated to several 
examples of their marvelous power to cure. 
I shall give you but a few examples. A certain herb called del Palo is so 
efficacious that were I to pierce the head of a young chicken with a knife 
and throw the poor creature down, apparently dead, but would thereupon 
bandage the same with this herb, it would rise by its own strength and 
tun about as though nothing had happened. . . . 





29 Huonder, 147, for Peschke; Welt-Bott, III, 23-24, No. 506, 98-102, 
for the letter and citations below. 
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Not far from Cérdoba, he next relates, there were high cliffs 
containing a variety of precious stones capable of being cut or split 
like wood and which were very valuable for purposes of building 
and ornamentation. Fruits were plentiful and of the most luscious 
kinds. Apples, pears, figs, lemons, pomegranates, quinces, melons, 

umpkins, cucumbers and cherries abounded but for some reason 
plums did not thrive well. 

The clothes of the missionaries were black and of a very coarse 
fiber. Since the Indians were too indolent to weave, the fathers 
were obliged to import this cloth from Quito. Socks were unknown 
but the missionaries wore low boots of black leather such as were 
worn by the common folk of Hungary or Poland. Shirts were of 
linen, if the Spanish galleons arrived; since they usually did not, it 
was necessary to wear cotton. During the rainy season, Cérdoba 
was completely submerged. Mud huts disintegrated and were 
swept away, but the college was protected by a stone dike. ‘The 
river is lost in a subterranean pond some three miles beyond Cér- 
doba, but it usually reappears somewhere best known to God."’*° 

Most extraordinary, in fact unparalleled anywhere else in the 
world, were the cattle herds of Paraguay. Deer, oxen, and horses 
wandered about in immense groups covering two or three miles, 
with no shepherd or owner to claim them. Though every Spanish 
galleon returned with forty to fifty thousand hides, there seemed no 
diminution of their numbers. Ostriches too were very numerous, 
and Brother Peschke supplies some amazing details as to their habits. 
The season of Lent was a veritable period of famine. Fish was not 
to be had, except dried or salted; cabbage and spinach were not 
planted; and many found it impossible to obtain bread. When these 
people were forbidden the use of meat, they could accept only one 
of two alternatives: starvation or excommunication! This amazing 
statement agrees with no known interpretation of moral or canon 
law. 

In conclusion we are told of new martyrs in the land of the 
Chiquitos, 600 miles distant from Cérdoba. The writer lightly in- 
forms his parents that it often “takes but an arrow to set the mar- 
tyr’s crown upon a missionary’s head.” But his own request for the 
missions was not granted, his superiors deeming his services more 
useful at the college which supplied future missionaries. 

One of the earliest letters is that of Father Jacob de Haze 
(Haeze) (1657-1725) dated March 30, 1718, from Buenos Aires. 





30 Tbid., 101. 
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Addressed to Father Arendts, the provincial of the Flemish-Belgian 
province, its opening paragraph characteristically portrays the spirit 
which is reflected in practically all the letters for decades to come. 

In the thirty years that I have been privileged by the grace of God to work 
in these missions, there is nothing which has so grieved my heart as to 
have been separated from those whose memory is dear to me. But God 
who has separated our lives has kept us united by a bond of love which 
desires nothing else but the spread of His glory. After having labored 22 
[1688-1710] years among the Indians, I was recalled to serve as head of 
the college here, quite against my own will and desire. When a missionary 
has worked so long among the Indians, the thought of them is never effaced 
from his memory, especially when God has seen fit to bless his labors with 
success. The sheep of my flock were persevering in their prayers, in their 
love of God, and in their gratitude toward those who rescued them from 
the jungle and showed them the way to Heaven. I shall not try to tell 
Your Reverence what grief was felt by them and by myself on parting. 
But I cannot refrain from telling you that on the day I felt Loreto, 5000 
weeping Indians accompanied me . . . for a mile as far as the river . . .31 


Of further interest in this letter is the announcement that in the 
previous year (1717) seventy new missionaries were sent to labor 
in Paraguay. Eleven of these were experienced men from the 
Upper German province. Father de Haze, who had been born in 
Antwerp, says that he is surprised to have seen none from the Flem- 
ish province, knowing how many of the fathers there were longing 
for the missions. Presuming, however, that his provincial has not 
found it possible to spare them, he reminds him that God will not 
be outdone in generosity, that He will supply others, perhaps even 
more capable workers, for the province at home. 

The martyrdom of two Jesuits is next related. Father de Haze 
was himself in the party which traveled from Buenos Aires to Cér- 
doba. In Tucuman the natives fell upon them. Father Blasio 
Sylva and Father Joseph Maco (Masso) were cruelly done to death. 
The former, who had been provincial in Paraguay for nine years, 
had his teeth crushed, his eyes plucked out, and was finally clubbed 
to death. Like mad dogs, the Indians next fell upon Father de Haze 
himself, but the christian Indians opened fire and the band dis- 
persed. Other items of interest report the efforts to secure a new 
route to the land of the Chiquitos. This expedition likewise gave 
the martyr’s crown to Father de Arce, Father de Blende, and to 


* twenty-three Christian followers. The letter adds a lengthy account 


of the noble lives and the heroic death of these fathers. 
Some wrote from Paraguay while on their way to other missions 





31 Ibid., I, 7, No. 166, 49. 
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in Peru and Chile. To cite but one instance, there are six letters, 
written between 1719 and 1747 by Father Dominic Mayer, a Ger- 
man from Swabia who labored twenty-five years in Peru. He has 
left a graphic description of the land route from Buenos Aires to 
Peru as it was known to many missionaries of his day. He made 
a noteworthy plea for more helpers, stewards, builders, stone-cutters, 
carpenters, barbers, and described what manner of men they 
should be. 
I beg you to encourage such vocations as you once did my own. But there 
are two things which these young people should consider with the great- 
est care: first, that they complete their studies with diligence, for only such 
are welcomed and est by the Spaniards. Secondly, that they abhor 
a mere outward show of virtue . . . for in these parts they are exposed to 
a thousand dangers of losing God, whom by their very consecration they 
hoped to find here. Without solid virtue and an uncommon degree of 
patience none, in fact, can survive the trying journey to the Indies . . . the 
inhuman conduct of the barbarians, the terrible loneliness . . . In all these 
trials I. . . have nothing else in this my solitude but the God of my heart 
whose intimacy and whose constant presence flood my soul with happiness. *? 

A brother, Joseph Klausner (1685-1741), writes a sincere ap- 
preciation to his former master in Munich, a tin worker by trade. 
Klausner seems to have been a “jack-of-all-trades,” having served 
the missions admirably for twenty-three years as a lantern-maker, 
barber, book-binder, etc.2* We learn from his narrative, dated 
March 19, 1719, that an English slave ship had landed the previous 
year with 600 negroes who spread a deadly disease for 300 miles 
around. The Jesuit college and its adjoining farms lost 300 slaves 
on this one occasion. “The pestilence would have been immeasur- 
ably worse in this town but for the German fathers who checked 
its progress by means of their medicines. It was particularly Father 
Aperger (Asberger), a Tyrolese from Innsbruck, who served as 
their -physician with great success and well-deserved praise.”™ 
The bishop and the entire city voted him thanks for his devo- 
tion.*® The letter continues to enlarge on the writer's work in the 
tin industry. He discusses his methods, comments on the wealth 
of the country’s metals, and on the beauty of his finished products 
which the Indians were said to prefer to utensils of silver. 

Father Anton Betschon, previously mentioned in connection 
with Father Sepp, seems to have been one of the most popular mis- 
sionaries of the two decades between 1717 and 1738. Born in Aar- 


32 Welt-Bott, I, 7, No. 170, 68. 
33 Huonder, 144. 

34 Welt-Bott, I, 7, No. 168, 60. 
35 Ibid., I, 7, No. 169, 62. 
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gau in 1687, he taught rhetoric in Lucerne before coming to Para- 
guay. His letter from the reduction of the “Three Japanese Mar- 
tyrs,” written in 1719, is one of the most valuable for the present 
purpose, since it discusses individual German Jesuit missionaries, 
many of whom were visited upon the arrival of Father Betschon 
and his six German companions. 

A short but noteworthy letter was written on April 15, 1720, 
by Brother Johann Bitterich. Though he is listed among the mis- 
sion workers of Chile, he is reported to have died in Paraguay.** 
History mentions him for his splendid work as a ee and build- 
er. His letter to a provincial makes an eloquent plea for experienced 
workers in these arts. He concludes with the sad report that the 
entire forty European missionaries destined for the provinces of 
Santa Fé and Quito perished at sea. Five of these were members 
of the Upper German province and he proceeds to name Fathers 
Winter, Lippert, Bertel, Weingartner and Johannes Riedmiller, a 
novice.** 

No date is given for the letter of Brother Michael Herre to 
Father Molindes of the Austrian province, but the editor of the 
Welt-Bott presumes that it was probably written in 1725. Eighteen 
pages are needed to record one of the most complete travel diaries 
covering the trip from Vienna to Santiago, Chile. Then too, there 
are several items describing conditions in Buenos Aires, supplying 
information not found elsewhere.** 

Brother Herre claims that all newly arrived travelers from Spain, 
provided their skin is white, were regarded as nobles. Clothes, 
food, and domicile were no standards for classification; — 
alone distinguished them, Many of these people were proud and 
haughty; they disdained arts and crafts, and anyone who showed an 
interest in such, or who desired to work, was scorned as a slave. 
Whoever was ignorant of these things, and who could afford to be 
idle, was a cavalier. 

Buenos Aires had no great Indian population so that the natives 
were not exploited or overworked. But the missionaries in Para- 
guay sent masons and other workers to the city from time to time, 
and these were in turn relieved by others at regular intervals. Their 
work at that particular period consisted in building the king’s fort- 
tess and they received a daily wage in coin or in clothing. 

Nowhere are the struggles between nature and grace more tell- 





36 Huonder, 130. 
37 Welt-Bott, I, 8, No. 206, 31. 
38 Jbid., III, 21, No. 438, 63-81. 
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ingly revealed than in a letter of Father Francis X. Zephyris. This 
missionary, a German from the Tyrol, is the author of fourteen let- 
ters, all of which are valuable insofar as they contain travel reports 
and scientific information. Though he did not labor in Paraguay, 
but in Peru, may we not presume that the sentiments of contempo- 
rary Jesuits in similar circumstances were identical with his own?** 
He says that but for the grace of God, for whose sake he has 
left all, it would be impossible to endure such loneliness as the mis- 
sionary feels; and what joy there is in meeting one of his brethren, 
perhaps once a year, only he can understand whose sole companion- 
ship is limited to ignorant and uncouth Indians. He says: 
It is this complete isolation which deters some of the fathers in Quito 
from the mission life. They say: “What doth is profit a man... if he 
lose his own soul?” But experience proves that God Himself often grants 
more consolation that the most eloquent priest or confessor can give.*® 


Moreover, he adds that this life has precious compensations, 
since it offers fewer opportunities for committing sin. There is, for 
instance, no desire to please nor to surpass others, to calumniate or 
contemn, no jealousy or envy, and there are no temporal hopes to 
be disappointed. The missionary lives in perpetual quiet and soli- 
tude, with none of the poisoned sweets of the world to trouble him. 
He has but one passion: to love God, to suffer for God, and to 


die for Him. 
When Father Stécklein had completed Part X of his Welt-Bott, 
he wrote in the preface: 


As I am, with the grace of God, about to conclude Part X, this July, 1726, 
another group of missionaries is leaving Germany for America, _—— 
for Paraguay. This Austrian province which must care for all the missions 
of Hungary to the boundaries of Turkey has nevertheless contributed seven 
chosen priests and one brother, namely, 


Father Lucas Bakranin from Croatia 
Father Innocent Erber from Laibach 
Father Joseph Brigniel from Klagenfurt 
Father Matthias Strobel from Steiermark 
Father Francis X. Limp from Hungary 
Father Paul Kovacs from Hungary 
Father Ladislaus Orosz from Hungary 
Brother Martin Ritsch, from Tyrol 4! 


39 Huonder, 129. 

40 The letter here referred to was written at Latacunga near Quito, 
March 9, 1725. Welt-Bott, III, 17, No. 399, 99. 

41 Welt-Bott, II, Preface to Part X. Father Bakranin died before 
setting sail from Spain. Brother Ritsch served in the College of Buenos 
Aires as tailor and sacristan, “a highly esteemed, even saintly brother,” 
ibid., and Huonder, 149. 
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Five of these have left valuable letters which cover the high- 

lights of service in the reductions during the next twenty year period. 
Orosz is the author of seven letters in the We/t-Bott. He belonged 
to the Austrian province, a Hungarian by birth. On reaching Para- 
guay, he was ordered to his profound regret to teach philosophy 
and theology at Cérdoba. 
Obedience has burdened me with the task of acquainting ten of our young 
men with Aristotle. Now since the third year of this course is concluded, 
I see a ray of hope which may ultimately lead to the long desired path of 
the missions . . .42 


He later served in other capacities, such as rector of the college 
in Cérdoba, director of the seminary of Montserrat, and as master 
of novices for nine years. But he is repeatedly referred to as “‘teut- 
scher Missionarius,” a title which he loved better than any other.** 
He was deported in 1767 and died in 1773, a few days after the 
suppression of the Society of Jesus. 

The scholarly bent of this writer is manifested when he reports 
that in 1730 two of the Spanish fathers discovered a new tribe 
called the Guaranas (the modern Caingang) along the Parana.** 
Notwithstanding the original fear and terror of these natives on 
seeing the missionaries, 153 of them were soon brought into the 
reduction of Corpus Christi. The author alludes to several other 
discoveries of a similar nature and closes with the naive request 
for “some bait for our fish hooks”—pictures and medals with which 
to catch the Indians. 

In 1738 Father Orosz wrote an enthusiastic letter announcing 
the Father General’s permission to establish a new settlement in 
Patagonia. At last, so he hopes, he will be given an opportunity 
to labor directly for the poor, benighted Indians. He has weighed 
the difficulties of travel and speech—but the hope of saving souls 
will make possible seemingly impossible things. 

Father Erber informs us of the warmth of the welcome accorded 


42 Welt-Bott, IV, 25, No. 580, 115. 

43 Huonder, 147 

44 The Guaranos are not to be confused with the Iaguaranos, Ugara- 
nos, and Payaguas. The Jesuits of the middle eighteenth century divided 
their missions of Paraguay more according to areas, and Huonder, 139, 
follows this form. His divisions are: 1) e Chiquitos in Bolivia, 10 re- 
ductions in 1767. 2) The Guarani, along the Parand and Uruguay Rivers 
and in present Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, 30 reductions. 3) The Chaco 
mission on the right bank of the Parana in present Corrientes and Santa 
Fe Provinces of Argentina, 15 reductions. 4) The Pampas in north Pata- 
gonia, one mission. See also the Catholic Encyclopedia, sub “Reductions,” 
“Paraguay,” “Guarani,” “Peru,” “Chiquitos,” for maps and bibliographies, 
and see note 18. 
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the German fathers upon their arrival in Spain, and this fact is re- 
peatedly mentioned in various letters. Erber wrote from Seville: 

I must not fail to mention that the Spanish Jesuits show greater love and 
esteem for us German missionaries for our companions from other 
lands. Moreover, the officials of the Spanish West India Company always 
prefer German priests for their missions. I affirm this in order that those 
of our Austrian province who feel called to the — life may not be 
deterred by erroneous reports to the contrary. It would certainly be a 
grave matter of conscience to discourage a vocation upon which the salva- 
tion of thousands of souls may depend by foolish and unfounded mis- 


representations. ‘5 


Father Joseph Brigniel (1699-1770): “grand old man” of the 
Paraguay missions. It is much to be regretted that we have no let- 
ters to portray the personality of this outstanding veteran. His lit- 
erary contributions were a dictionary of the Abipon language, a 
grammar, a catechism, and a book of sermons in that language. 
Forty glorious years of service in Paraguay sum up the record of his 
career. Of these, ten years were spent among the Guarani, Abi- 
pones, and Mocobi. In 1738 he was appointed superior of the re- 
duction St. Xavier on the Uruguay; later he served as rector of 
the college at Corrientes, and in 1753 as superior of the Abipon 
missions.*® He is described as a highly gifted musician, a thorough 
mathematician and a master of the German, French, Italian, Span- 
ish, and Guarani languages. All these brilliant talents were well 
utilized for the missions. To crown his busy and heroic life, Father 
Brigniel survived to share the bitter sorrow of the expulsion, and 
he died an exile from the souls he had so loved in life. 

One of the German fathers most frequently mentioned by vari- 

ous writers, and one who has himself bequeathed to us several 
letters, was Father Matthias Strobel, better known in Paraguay as 
Estrobel. He appears to have been a very practical-minded man, if 
we may conjecture from his letters of 1726 and 1729. He indicates 
some of the financial transactions which took place in Spain before 
the departure of a mission band. We read that: 
His Catholic Majesty supplies daily for each of us a Real de Plata . . . For 
each of us bound for Paraguay our procurator is required to pay the ship 
owners 350 pesos, excluding provisions . . . He in turn pays the king as 
many times five Reals de Plata as reservations have been made on his galleon 
—from which may be seen what pootts flow into the royal treasury in 
consequence of the shipping trade.‘ 


45 Welt-Bott, Il, 14, No. 384, 93. 
46M. Dobrizhoffer, Historia de Abiponibus, Vienna, 1784, II, 231; 


ITI, 156. 
47 Welt-Bott, III, 23-24, No. 509, 125. 
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Commercial interests in Spanish America also concerned Father 
Strobel. He describes the prosperous smuggling activities of the 
English and Portuguese and notes that within a very short time 
$300,000 worth of contraband was seized.** 

With the Indians of Paraguay Father Strobel seems to have been 
most favorably impressed. He comments on their extraordinary 
docility and devotion toward the missionary whom they called 
“Cherubai”—my father. The missionary in turn called the Indian 
“Cherai’”—my son. The splendid singing and dancing too were 
noted, and we are told that the Indians exhibited a better under- 
standing of rhythm than most Europeans, and that their pronunci- 
ation of the German was exceptionally good. To provide for the 
entertainment of the natives he appeals for glass beads, mirrors, 
and magnifying glasses with which they were able to amuse them- 
selves for hours. But to what profit is not stated. Apparently na- 
tional pride was hard to down, for in conclusion Strobel speaks with 
admiration of the fine order and system prevailing in the reductions 
presided over by the German fathers. “For this reason many of 
the fathers are anxious to labor among the Indians. However, their 
petitions in this regard are not always granted, since the Spaniards 
are unable, often unwilling too, to dispense with us in their 
colleges.”’*® 

Youthful enthusiasm speaks from the pages of a letter written 
by Father Francis X. Limp on January 1, 1731. It was the first 
message of a personal nature to his provincial in Austria, since his 
previous, more general reports had been written for Father Stéck- 
lein’s Welt-Bott. It alludes to a kind Providence which seemed to 
be watching in a special manner over the fortunes of the little band 
of 1726. Scarcely had they reached Buenos Aires, and embarked 
for their respective missions 200 miles north, when a devastating 
plague broke out among the Indians. 


A very poisonous kind of small pox claimed about 200 victims . . . We 
were 50 miles away from the Promised Land . . . but were obliged to halt 
for two months in order to care for the afflicted Indians in their huts . 

We Germans who were yet unacquainted with the language served as phy- 
sicians, cooks, and infirmarians, while our confreres of wider experience 
supplied their spiritual needs. The fact that not one of the fourteen mis- 
sionaries was stricken while living in constant touch with the sick—and 
that beneath a scorching sun—is doubtless a mark of Providence which de- 
sires to preserve us for the salvation of these natives.5° 





48 Ibid., III, 23-24, No. 510, 128. 
49 Tbid., 129. 
50 Welt-Bott, IV, 32, No. 637, 114. 
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So genuine and heartfelt was Father Limp’s happiness in his 
mission of the Immaculate Conception that he should be allowed 
to speak for himself: 


I cannot express to Your Reverence the joy which I feel in this apostolic 
work. It is in all truth greater than I could ever have imagined. Were 
I still in Europe, but in possession of the knowledge of such happiness, I 
should not hesitate to undertake on foot the long journey to this country 
where one learns to die to the world and to live for God.5! 


Other important contributors besides those in the party of 1726 
may be mentioned. Father Francis Magg whose career in the mis- 
sions was limited to eight years, was, as has been stated, the young 
assistant to Father Sepp at Santa Cruz. He died at the early age of 
forty-one. One passage in his letter reads like an honor roll of his 
confreres in Paraguay, with kind words for all: 


Father Anton Betschon is in charge of the reduction dedicated to the Three 
Holy Martyrs of Japan. He is the center of affection of the Indians who 
never speak of him except as their angel . . . Father Bernhard Nussdorfer 
who has labored several years in the populous reduction of St. Nicholas is 
now transferred to St. Aloysius. What a pity that his musical talents will 
not be utilized in this place.52 

Father Michael Hafner, who in union with a Spanish father had the happi- 
ness to set up a large congregation of natives from widely scattered woods, 
is now pastor of St. Thomas. Father Sigismund Aperger, whose name is 
famous in these parts, has won renown and esteem because of his skill in 
the art of healing. A Spanish father was heard to say: “Were it not for 
this German, half our province of Paraguay would have perished . . . None 
have died in our colleges except those who were unacquainted with his 
experience or who failed to trust him . . . This healer of bodies is no less 
a healer of souls.” . . . Another true apostle is Father Gregory Haffée, he 
who in consequence of the malicious black magic of an Indian was reduced 
to so pitiable a state that he was temporarily bereft of reason, and unfit 
for further apostolic duties. By this time he has been restored to health 
by means of supernatural aid. Such misery as his was beyond human power 
to cure.53 


In concluding the survey of the writers whose letters got into 
the pages of the Welt-Bott we can mention Father Adolph Skal.** 
Writing under date of August 25, 1734, he furnishes detailed infor- 
mation for the people at home on a number of missionaries whose 


51 Ibid. 

52 Nussdorfer was one of the most prominent German Jesuits in Para- 
guay. He was borr in Bavaria in 1686, came to Paraguay in 1717, and 
after working in several reductions was appointed superior of Santa Cruz, 
then rector of the college in Santa Fé. He was twice superior of the 
Parana missions and finally provincial of Paraguay in 1747. His letter 
in the Welt-Bott is number 804; Huonder, 146; Sommervogel, V, 1850-1851. 

53 Welt-Bott, IV, 29, No. 558, 45. 

54 Huonder, 150; Sommervogel, VII, 1264. 
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names have become familiar in the course of these pages and others 
whose names are not so well known. This was composed in the 
second of his thirty-four years of service. Ignatius Cirrheim, in 
Paraguay for thirty-seven years, contributed four letters to the Welt- 
Bott before he was exiled in 1767.°° Finally there is Father Charles 
Rechberg, who is less important for the very short letter he wrote 
than he is for his long years as a rector and procurator of the mis- 
sions.*® 

While these writers had their effect upon readers of the Welt- 
Bott there were many of their writings which did not get into its 
pages. Some of the letters along with those of fathers not as yet men- 
tioned still remain in manuscript; others have been published at 
times, or used as documentary sources. Still more, the German mis- 
sionaries wrote books and papers, too long or too late for printing 
in the We/t-Bott. To these types of writing we may now turn. 


IV. Florian Paucke and Others 


One of the fruits of the publication of the missionaries’ letters 
was the inspiration of Father Florian Paucke to be off to the far 
lands of the pagans.*’ Born in Silesia at Witzingen on September 
24, 1719, Paucke entered the Society of Jesus in October, 1736. He 
arrived in Buenos Aires January 1, 1749, along with Father Dobriz- 
hoffer and others under the leadership of the procurator of the mis- 
sions, Ladislaus Orosz. He had been ordained a priest one year and 
had followed the usual route to Italy and Spain before embarking 
for the New World. 

He was the typical German missionary of his time, eminently 
practical, a clever craftsman, a gifted musician, and moreover pos- 
sessed of an unusual degree of tact in handling natives. He had, 
likewise, a good sense of humor. Unlike Father Sepp and many 
of his predecessors, Paucke was not destined to leave his remains 
in his newly adopted land. He closed his life in Neuhaus, Bohemia, 
in 1780. 

As a writer he is remembered for his travel description and for 


55 Huonder, 141; Sommervogel, II, 1189. 

56 Huonder, 148; Welt-Bott, II, 9, No. 232, 28. 

57 Frast spells 'the name ’Pauke, and Kobler and Bringmann use 
Baucke, as does Huonder, 140; Sommervogel, VI, 371, has Pauke; Wer- 
nicke settles the spelling by publishing a facsimile of Paucke’s signature, 
which he found in the Archivo General de la Nacién, in Floridn Paucke, 
S.J., Hacia Allé y Para Acé (Una Estada Entre Los Indios Mocobies, 
1749-1767), Traduccién Castellana por Edmundo Wernicke, Tucuman- 
Buenos Aires, 1943, I, xxiii. 
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his history of the missions of St. Xavier and St. Peter, compiled 
after his expulsion in 1768 and release from prison in 1769, and 
written partly from memory and partly from notes rescued from 
confiscation. He writes as an exile from a beloved scene. When 
he had completed the manuscript of 1046 pages he entitled it “Ein 
deutscher missionar in Paraguay, 1749-1768,” and presented it to 
Father Placidus Assem, Prior of the Cistertian monastery in Zwettl. 
In such hard times for the Jesuits of course no publisher would ac- 
cept the manuscript, and it lay with the Cistertians until Father 
Johann Frast of that Order succeeded in publishing an edition in 
1829 after the Jesuits had been restored to esteem in Austria.°* This 
edition Paucke himself had revised while living with the Cistertians, 
and moreover had illustrated in colors and drawings, but when 
printed it was not complete. 

The next edition was practically a centennial edition. Father A. 
Kobler brought it out in 1870 with four illustrations.°* It is difficult 
to tell what process was used in coloring the pictures that are re- 
produced, but with Pustet as the printer the format is excellent. 
Unfortunately, among the omissions is the map. 

The next edition was a translation into Spanish, shortened con- 
siderably, and published in Buenos Aires in 1900 as Memorias del 
P. Floran Paucke, Misionero de la Compania de Jestis (1748-1767), 
por A. V., Miembro de la Sociedad: Propagacién de Buenos Libros. 

In 1908 Father Augustine Bringmann brought out his edition at 
Freiburg with the twenty-five drawings and the map, but with this de- 
fect that much of the ethnological and “flora and fauna” materials 
were omitted and the original German was turned into the modern.*° 

With the deficiencies of the preceding editions in mind and with 
the intention of bringing out a definitive edition the Institute of An- 
thropology of the National University of Tucuman, in collaboration 
with the Institucién Cultural Argentino-Germana, began publishing 


58 P, Florian Pauke’s Reise in die Missionen nach Paraguay und Ge- 
schichte der Missionen St. Xavier und St. Peter. Ein Beytrag zur 
Geschichte der Jesuiten in Paraguay. Aus der Handschrift Pauke’s heraus- 
gegeben von P. Johann Frast. Cistercienser des Stiftes Zwettl und Pfarr- 
er zu Edelbach. Wien 1829. Bey Anton Edlem von Schmid. k. k. privil., 
und n. 6. Landschafts-Buchdrucker und Buchhandler. 

59 Pater Florian Baucke, ein Jesuit in Paraguay (1748-1766). Nach 
dessen eigenen Aufzeichnungen von A. Kobler, Priester der Gesellschaft 
Jesu. Mit Abbildungen. Regensburg, New York & Cincinnati. Papier, 
Druck und Verlag von Friedr. Prustet. 1870. Sommervogel, VI, 371, had 
Andre for Kobler’s first name, while Huonder has Anton, 140. 

60 P. Florian Baucke (1749-1768). Bilder aus den alten Indianermis- 
sion von Paraguay. Nach den Aufzeichnungen Bauckes, neu bearbeitet von 
Au in B nn, S.J. Mit 25 Bildern und einer Karte. Freiburg 
im Breisgau. erdersche Verlagshandlung. 1908. 
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Edmundo Wernicke’s translation from the original manuscript. The 
printing, the format, and the plates of the three volumes are beau- 
tifully done. 

The spirit, so typical of the displaced Jesuit missionaries of the 
time, and the content of the work are aptly expressed in the some- 
what clumsy sub-title, which defies a more graceful expression in 
English or in Spanish: 

There and Back. *! There, sweet and joyful; Here, bitter and gloomy. 
That is: a faithful account of a missionary traveling from Europe from 
Europe in 1748 to the Province of Paraguay and returning in 1769. In 
which he describes the province of Gran Chaco, his labors there during 
eighteen years among the Mocobi and Guaycuru, both pagan and Christian; 
his return to Europe; likewise this country’s climate, soil, rivers, fruits, 
forests, animals, birds, fishes, creeping and flying vermin—told with other 
curious facts, illustrated with several copper prints, and arranged in six 
parts. 


When Paucke was escorted to his first mission by a delegation of 
Christian Indians, St. Xavier, situated some thirty miles north of 
Santa Fé in the Argentine, was five years old. But the mission set- 
tlement had already experienced the customary adversities of the 
older missions: Indian raids, a destructive fire, and a devastating 
flood. The new padre came upon the scene when the work of re- 
construction was in progress. Father Francisco Burges Novarro, 
who had founded the mission in 1743, on bidding welcome to 
Paucke whispered: ‘Father, be brave and be contented!” Paucke 
spent the rest of his years following the advice. 

Among the outstanding qualities displayed by Father Paucke 
at St. Xavier and later at St. Peter were his inventive power to over- 
come economic difficulties and his ability to devise profitable occu- 
pations for the natives. If they were disinclined to agricultural pur- 
suits, he found them admirably adapted for some trade. There 
were forges, tanneries, mills, carpenter shops, and brick yards at 
St. Xavier. Indolence among the women of the reduction was an- 
other perplexing problem. Very tactfully, he induced them to turn 
to weaving and wool dyeing, the seven hundred sheep being quite 
sufficient to provide materials for all. Wéithin three months, the 
missionary had exchanged seventy-three fine blankets for forty-eight 
hundredweights of tea and fifteen hundredweights of tobacco and 
sugar. The subsequent distribution of these products among the 





61 There are connotations in the simple words Hin und Her of the 
German, as explained in Wernicke, I, 1, note 1. The meaning is Beyond the 
seas and a Return, or, Beyond to the sweet and joyful, and a return in 
sorrow. 
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workers soon induced idlers to join. In time, a factory was built 
to house the new project of rug and blanket making, and an experi- 
enced Indian woman who had learned various arts while a Spanish 
captive, was engaged to teach the girls. Encouraged by continued 
success, Paucke turned to other undertakings. The organ which he 
constructed with the aid of his Indians was much admired in Santa 
Fé and might have sold for eight hundred dollars. Happy and con- 
tented Christian communities thus began to flourish where once the 
Indians had roamed about in aimless savagery, and the blessings of 
organized life redounded not only to the welfare of the natives 
themselves, but to the Spanish colonial system as well.® 


Paucke had frequently been encouraged by his provincial to es- 
tablish other reductions among the Mocobi. But eighteen years 
elapsed before his own great desire to penetrate more deeply into 
the Gran Chaco was realized. The Spaniards had long objected to 
his departure, since St. Xavier served as a bulwark to Santa Fé; 
then too, the Indians had threatened to secede and follow their 
leader into the wilderness. Eventually a delegation of pious and 
trustworthy Indians volunteered to prepare the way, provided their 
beloved padre remain at St. Xavier, out of danger. Armed with a 
white banner, bearing on.one side the image of the Mother of Sor- 
rows and on the other that of St. Francis Xavier, they set out with 
gifts to invite the neighboring chiefs to call at the Christian reduc- 
tion. All but one returned, bringing with them three caciqgues who 
were willing to meet the missionary. Given the choice of joining St. 
Xavier or of founding their own colony, they chose the latter. After 
various difficulties with the Spanish authorities, a desirable site was 
secured and work began. Elebogdin, the converted cacigue, was de- 
lighted. The new settlement, to be called St. Peter, was located on 
a wooded elevation which was cleared of four thousand trees. A 
fresh, well-stocked stream played at its feet, while fertile fields lay 
on every side. For hundreds of miles beyond there extended vast 
areas of woodland. Paucke thus describes the solemn dedication of 
the new reduction St. Peter, founded by himself in 1763: 


The mounted Spaniards and Indians assembled on the square to both 
sides of the church. The commandant stood at the church, I at his right 


62 There is little need to mention the well known narratives describing 
life in the reductions, namely, W. H. Koebel, Jn Jesuit Land, London, n. d., 
R. B. C. Graham, A Vanished Arcadia, London, 1924, and George O’Neill, 
Golden Years on the Paraguay, London, 1934, but there are some relatively 
unknown accounts of the mission organization in Die Katholischen Misst- 
onen, particularly in the 1894 volume, 150-152; 198-203; 254-259; 271- 
277; and in the 1897 volume, 155-159; 203-207; 261-267. 
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and Elebogdin at his left. Taking the hand of each, he stepped forward 
and said: “I, Francisco Antonio de Vera y de Muxica, lawfully delegated 
by the crown, do surrender to you, Florian Paucke and to Elebogdin here 
present, in the name of His Majesty, this territory for your own, in the 
Name of the Most Holy Trinity.” . . . We thus owned an area of two miles 
to the south and four miles to the north; and to the east and west as much 
as we might need, in such manner that no stranger might settle within 
these boundaries contrary to our wishes.®% 


The new mission prospered immensely. Fields and orchards 
were cultivated, and fruit trees of every variety were donated by 
the nurseries of St. Xavier. Already in the first year, twenty-five hun- 
dredweights of cotton were produced at St. Peter; and Paucke had 
“begged” seven hundred head of cattle, fifty-two horses, and more 
than two hundred sheep from the Spaniards for the new reduction. 
The founder remained at St. Peter for two years, assisted by Father 
Antonio de Bustillos, while St. Xavier was cared for by Father 
Wittermayer until his return. In 1765, Paucke was visited by still 
another cacigue who desired a Christian village for his people; but 
these last hopes were never realized. Storm clouds were gathering 
fast, and the golden age of Paraguay was soon to be but a memory. 

We are fortunate in possessing Paucke’s own report of his voy- 
age ‘back in sadness” from the time he bade farewell to his Indians 
at St. Xavier and St. Peter to his arrival in Germany.** It is candid 
and not untouched by humor. In a band of 170 Jesuits he sailed 
from Buenos Aires on April 1, 1768, after his imprisonment. De- 
spite a bad storm, vermin infested quarters, and the illness of all, 
only two of the fathers died at sea. Four months later they ‘‘stag- 
gered to the house of the missionaries” in Cadiz. There they learned 
of the deaths of sixteen out of thirty-two Jesuits who had been on 
the vessel arriving just before their own. Kindness was shown them 
by the people and especially by the Irishman, Marqués Ferry, until 
their departure March 19, 1769. Arriving at Ostend Paucke pro- 
ceeded to Bruges, thence to Eger, where his narrative concludes. 

What was done for the Guarani by Fathers Sepp and Brigniel 
and what Paucke and Dobrizhoffer and companions accomplished 
for the Abipon was no less successfully achieved in behalf of the 
Chiquitos by Fathers Martin Schmidt and Julian Knogler. Martin 
Schmidt was the most famed of eleven Jesuits of the same family 
name who departed from Germany during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries for the American missions.*° Born in Switzerland 





63 P. Florian Baucke, Bringmann ed., 115. 
64 Knobler edition, 667-710; Bringmann, 118-140. 
65 Huonder, 149; V. Sierra, Los Jesuitas Germanos, 114, 198. 
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in September, 1694, he entered the Jesuit Order in 1717, was or- 
dained ten years later, and then spent forty-one years among the 
Chiquitos. His deeds might indeed be forgotten had not his family 
carefully preserved his voluminous letters. These the editors of 
the Katholischen Missionen were allowed to use in preparing an 
interesting biography of Schmidt.** 

Father Peramds, one of the best authorities on the missions of 
Paraguay, asserts that the Chiquito reductions owe their flourishing 
condition almost exclusively to his efforts—in fact, he is said to have 
“renewed the face of the Indian reductions.’"** Only a few of his 
accomplishments can here be enumerated. Through him the Chi- 
quitos learned the arts of weaving, painting, and carving; he built 
their first organs and their first bells, and he was the official clock- 
maker. The missionaries generally carried no watches, but Father 
Schmidt built clocks to strike simultaneously in all the missions, 
while sun dials insured their accuracy. Surpassing all this, however, 
was his work as an architect. He it was who substituted the first 
splendid churches for crude and temporary places of worship. Be- 
ginning at S. Raphael, he proceeded to S. Xavier, Immaculate Con- 
ception and thence down the chain of missions, San Juan, San 
Miguel, and San Ignacio, about whose construction and beauties he 
wrote to his relatives in Europe.** 

Father Schmidt after overseeing the construction of the mission 
edifice, came to the time when he would write to his brother of the 
destruction of his work and that of the other missionaries. In one 
letter of 1767 he grieves for the desolate Indians and their future. 
But, he thought he would be allowed to remain with them, for, he 
wrote, “the old and sickly fathers who are unable to travel will be 


66“P, Martin Schmid, S.J. Ein Indianer-Missionir des vorigen Jahr- 
hunderts,” Anon., Die Katholischen Missionen, St. Louis, 1876, 88-95, 112- 
118, 186-42; besides the letters indicated or given in this article, Schmidt 
was the author of a long “Briefe” mentioned in Huonder, 149. 

67 Huonder, 149. Father José Manuel Peramas, residing at Cérdoba 
when the edict of expulsion was read to the Jesuits, wrote a ey! which 
remained in manuscript for years. It was published in Rome by Giuseppe 
Boero, S.J., in 1859. Sommervogel, VI, 483; it next appeared in Latin in 
Letters and Notices, Roehampton, England, in volumes 10, 11, and 12, for 
the years 1875-1879; this periodical was for private circulation among the 
Jesuits. It then appeared in German in Die Katholischen Missionen for 
1899-1900. Next it was published in the Spanish as “Historia de la ex- 
pulsion de los Jesuitas de America,” in the Revista Eclestidstica, Buenos 
Aires, 1906. 

68 Katholischen Missionen, 1876, 1389-140. An early work on the Chi- 

uitos was Moritz Bach, Die Jesuiten und thre Mission Chiquitos in Siid- 
merika, Leipzig, 1843. 
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allowed to remain in the missions. I am one of the old fathers, 
since I am seventy-three, so I shall remain.’®® 


No such consolation remained for the toil-worn missionary. His 
itinerary begun in December, 1767, lay over the Andes to Peru on 
muleback, a five months journey. He embarked May 30, 1768, for 
Panama, where he arrived late in August. A month later he and 
his companions went over the Isthmus to Portobelo. After the cli- 
mate and fevers had claimed eleven of the missionaries, the rest 
sailed on January 2, 1769, stopping at Cartagena and Havana. They 
reached Cadiz May 24 and remained there a year before sailing for 
Italy. The last lap of the journey was from Bologna, to Mantua, 
to Trieste, to Innsbruck, and finally in December, 1770, to Augs- 
burg. His letter from this shelter to his brother reveals him sorrow- 
ful at the loss of his mission, but joyful to be suffering reproaches 
for his Master.”° In the Spring of 1771 he moved to Lucerne. He 
was spared one last affliction. He did not live to see the papal 
suppression of his Order, for he died March 10, 1772. 


Before turning to an account of the influence of Father Dobriz- 
hoffer mention must be made of other contributors to mission liter- 
ature. Father Thaddeus Xavier Henis, “magnifico tipo de misio- 
nero” according to Sierra, was born in Bohemia in 1711 aud arrived 
in Paraguay with the 1749 expedition that brought Paucke.” 
He was just in time to cover the war period in the reductions in his 
historical journal of “the war of the seven reductions.” This he 
did in Latin in 1754. It got into Spanish in 1836 but remains still 
unpublished."* In this respect it is like the “Brief aus der Reduc- 
tion St. Johann, 25. Marz, 1702,” written by the Bohemian lay- 
brother Joseph Kraus. Kraus was rather lost as far as Huonder 
and Sommervogel were concerned, but Sierra finds that he was a 
notable architect who arrived in the Plata area in 1698, went to 
Cérdoba, then to Yapeya where he aided Sepp in the foundation of 
that mission.7* He drew the plans for the Jesuit Church of San 
Ignacio in Buenos Aires and for the present Colegio Nacional de 
Montserrat, once the Colegio Maximo of the Jesuits. He died in 
1714. Then there is Father Julian Knogler (Nogler). He was a 





69 Ibid., 189. 

70 Ibid., 140. 

71 Los Jesuitas Germanos, 394; Huonder, 144; Sommervogel, IV, 270, 
says the Bohemian Province catalogue spells the name Enis. 

72 The Latin title is not given; the Spanish: “Efemerides de la guerra 
de los Guaranios desde el afio 1754, o diario de la guerra del Paraguay,” 
trans. Buenos Aires, 1836. 

78 Los Jesuitas Germanos, 396; Huonder, 145. 
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Bavarian, born in 1717, and arriving in Paraguay with Paucke in 
1749. Although through some mistake earlier writers seemed to 
think he had transferred his allegiance to China and then to Chile, 
it seems quite clear now that he worked twenty years among the 
Chiquitos and was at Santa Ana when expelled.”* He died at Oet- 
ting in 1775, but left a manuscript history called a ‘‘Relacién de Chi- 
quitos.”” Besides these there are the various short accounts of Father 
Carl Tux of July 6, 1752, and of another Bohemian, Joseph Unger, 
relating to the disquiet among the Indians in the missions over the 
arbitrary transfers and removals.’® Finally, in regard to the trans- 
fer of the missions there is the famous Tratado de Permuta y Guerra 
Guaranitica among the writings of Bernard Nussdorfer.*® 


(To be continued) 
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The Mallinckrodt, 
Wilmette, II. 


74 Sommervogel, IV, 1134; Huonder, 145; Sierra, 396. 
75 Huonder, 150, 151; Sierra, 401. aa 
76 Huonder, 146-147; Robert Streit, Bibliotheca Missionum, III, 85. 
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Woman as Force in History. By Maty R. Beard. Macmillan, New York, 
1946. Pp. viii, 369. 


Mary Ritter Beard takes issue with the rather commonly held opinion 
to the effect that woman has been the subject sex throughout history. In 
order to discuss the matter intelligenly, Mrs. Beard has perhaps read more 
widely on this particular matter than has any other investigator. The wealth 
of primary and secondary material presented in the bibliography is truly 
impressive. From treatises in such varied fields as the fine arts, business, 
education, government, law, medicine, philosophy, religion, and science, to 
mention only a few, Mrs. Beard has secured the data upon which to base 
her conclusions. 

And what are they? Put very briefly, the author believes that woman 
has been anything but a subject race throughout the centuries. She believes 
that woman, because of her innate ability, has been able to keep pace with 
man in the remote as well as in the immediate past. True, she is more than 
ready to admit that frequently great obstacles have been put in woman's 
way by man. However, she is of the opinion that woman has been able to 
overcome those difficulties, and by so doing has even more conclusively 
proved her power. 

Particularly interesting for most readers will be the several chapters de- 
voted to the education of and the contributions made by women in the 
medieval period. Women were enabled, for example, to secure the train- 
ing which enabled them to become members of many medieval gilds. In 
a reference made to a study of eighty-five English gilds of the fourteenth 
century, emphasis is placed on the fact that women were members of 
seventy-two of them; girls as well as boys attended the elementary schools; 
it is quite likely that the average young woman actually received more formal 
education than the average young man; at times women controlled their own 
gilds and at other times they were associated, as was indicated above, in those 
open to both sexes. Matilda (1046-1115), Countess of Tuscany, sole heir 
to the richest estate in Italy, took a great interest in the gilds that func- 
tioned in Florence. She spoke not only Italian, but also French and Ger- 
man, and has moreover left us many letters written in excellent Latin. She 
is considered by Mrs. Beard as an outstanding example of the influence 
exerted by woman, not as an exception. 

The author found the women of the medieval period active in castles 
and in cottages, in gilds and on farms, in taverns and at market fairs. Al- 
though it is well known that marriages were usually arranged for young 
people, there is abundant evidence that the girl concerned was no pawn. 
Careful bargaining was made, and the mother of the prospective groom 
was concerned. Woman was no chattel, as is so often maintained. 

Less emphasis is placed upon the contributions made in the modern 
period by woman. Mrs. Beard apparently believed that the story of the 
more recent past was better known than that of the ancient and medieval 
period. She has done much to correct the erroneous opinion that woman's 
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influence was negligible. The author is willing to admit that at times 
woman’s influence, like that of man’s may have been destructive and harm- 
ful, but she wishes to register an emphatic protest against the belief that 
the influence was insignificant during much of world history. As a a 
bay _ convincing treatment of the subject, this book is the best 
in its field. 


Loyola University, Chicago. 


PAUL KINIERY 


The Congressional Career of Thomas Francis Bayard, 1869-1885. By 
Charles Callan Tansill. Georgetown University Press, Washington, 
D. C., 1946. Pp. 362. 


Six years ago Dr. Tansill published a stout volume on The Foreign 
Policy of Thomas F. Bayard, 1885-1897; now he offers us a study of his 
congressional career from 1869 to 1885. The first of twelve chapters sketches 
the background and early life of the scion of a family distinguished at the 
bar, in diplomacy, and in politics. When Thomas was in his early twenties, 
and slavery and the threat of secession agitated Congress, his father became 
United States senator for Delaware. A forceful personality, a Democrat of 
strong southern sympathy convinced of the invincibility of the South, and 
articulate to the verge of indiscretion, the elder Bayard influenced and 
moulded the outlook of his son so that both shared the same sentiments, 
illusions, and prejudices. 

Young Thomas Bayard entered the national political arena when states- 
manship had been supplanted by politics, and politics of a very low order. 
From first his interest centered on public finance, Grant's administra- 
tion, reconstruction, and foreign policy, with _ emphasis on Grant's 
use of his power of appointing to office, and Republican policy in re- 
gard to the former Confederate states. It was not long till Bayard’s ability 
and oratory attracted attention and brought him important assignments. 
Although he was quickly hailed by some as presidential timber because of 
his a in the South and the West, he refrained from pushing his 
candidacy and thus spared himself the heartaches that came to rival can- 
didates, especially in 1876. In this campaign he — Tilden, and he 
believed that the Democratic standard-bearer had won the presidency. 
Nevertheless, as he was convinced that renewal of civil strife would ensue 
unless the contested election was decided by an Electoral Commission, he 
became an ardent advocate of this method of ending the impasse. More- 
over, in the interval between the election and the decision he sO an- 
noyed and disgusted by Tilden’s hesitation and refusal to lead the party 
that he concluded that Tilden’s weakness stamped him as unfit for the high 
office at stake. Bayard voted for the creation of the Commission, and served 
on it too, thus arousing the hostility of Tilden and others, among them 
Watterson, when Hayes was chosen. Disappointed though he was by the 
outcome Bayard drew comfort from the relief that came to the South when 
Hayes, true to his promises, withdrew the Federal troops. 

Again in 1880 Bayard was a © ep possibility, but in the con- 
vention the South failed him, and Hancock was nominated, only to go down 
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in defeat. Always an advocate of honesty in public office Bayard gave warm 
support to Garfield when he attempted to clean up the customs office in 
New York. In 1884 Bayard loo again as a candidate since Tilden was 
removed by illness, but Cleveland won the nomination and the election, and 
Bayard became Secretary of State, a stepping stone to his diplomatic career 
as events proved. 

The author's sympathy for Bayard is evident, but only rarely does his 
admiration betray him into making questionable statements. Again and 
again he insists that Bayard’s road to the presidency was blocked by his 
steadfast adherence to principle and convictions, and his refusal to com- 
romise them by surrender to political expediency. Likewise he emphasizes 
the fact that he lacked the wealth of Tilden and the machine support of 
rivals. All this is very true. But decisive factors in his failure to carry 
a convention were his currency policy opposed by many in good faith, the 
fact that he hailed from a state with an insignificant electoral vote, and, 
above all, his attitude towards secession in 1861. Under the circumstances 
the party could not be blamed for disregarding him and selecting a man less 
le to the public. To say that Bayard had a “just grievance” is 
scarcely warranted by facts. Rarely, if ever, is a party so indebted to an 
individual that it is morally bound to nominate him; and those who engage 
in politics should know that political memories for favors are shortlived, 
while the opposition has a retentive memory for the weakness in a man’s 
career. Moreover, truth to tell, Bayard was something of a bourbon in his 
estimate of the voter and common man, just as his father had been; and 
his declaration that “he was not seeking” the presidency has a hollow ring. 
This study measures = the high standard of scholarship that historians 
expect from the pen of Dr. Tansill. In preparing this volume he has re- 
lied chiefly on the Bayard papers and the Hayes papers. Copious citations 
from these and other sources substantiate his statements and add to the in- 
terest of the narrative. The format of the book redounds to the credit of the 

Cayuga Press of Ithaca. 

CHARLES H. METZGER 
West Baden College. 


The Formative Years of the Catholic University of America. By John Tracy 
Ellis. The American Catholic Historical Association, Washington, 
1946. Pp. xiv, 415. 


Father Ellis prefaces his work with the modest remark: “When the 
time comes for the definitive history of the national Catholic University of 
the United State to be written the present volume may serve as an introduc- 
tion.” He has in mind the narrow period of time, the five years from 1884 
to 1889, around which his story centers. During this time the subject of 
a Catholic university for the United States, long discussed and debated in 
hierarchical circles, came to a head. The papal brief of April 10, 1887, 
authorizing the establishment of a pontifical university, was a final, legal 
step toward opening the doors of the Catholic University of America in 
November, 1889. 
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The reader will find a surprising amount of drama and human inter- 
est within the covers of this book. The organization of the materials leads 
toward a general climx, while the individual pages contains numerous dra- 
matic passages as many of the prelates famed in the Catholic history of this 
country speak their words. Mention of the dramatic element does not im- 
ply that Father Ellis has deserted historical objectivity. Rather, he has 
given a remarkably frank picture, especially in his presentation of pertinent 
letters and other sources of his information. These he generally leaves 
open to the reader's interpretation, and in disputed points the reader is 
given documents relative to both sides of the question. Thus, much lies 
between the lines. 

From the book certainly the idea of a Catholic university was thor- 
oughly thrashed out, and practically everybody of educational note has his 
say in the matter. Robert Browne, an Irish Augustinian, about 1819 first 
broached the idea of a Catholic univerity to be founded in Washington and 
directed by a bishop under the auspices of the Holy See. Thirty-five years 
later Archbishop Purcell of Cincinnati petitioned Rome for a pontifical 
university for his see, though he most probably meant a graduate seminary 
rather than a university with general studies. In the 1860's there was more 
agitation on the part of some bishops led by Martin J. Spalding, who ap- 
parently wished educational faculties established for og beyond their semi- 
nary training similar to those in the American colleges in Rome and Lou- 
vain but with an added curriculum of letters and profane sciences. Some 
ten years later the idea progressed to a point where laymen might likewise 
be included among the students. In 1884 when the Third Plenary Council 
convened in Baltimore the topic of the Catholic university was ripe for dis- 
cussion, even though notions of its precise nature and functions were some- 
what hazy in the minds of the prelates. 

A Miss Mary G. Caldwell suddenly obtruded a clarifying and heartening 
note into the thoughts of the meeting. She offered the bishops $300,000 for 
a national Catholic School of Philosophy and Theology for ‘‘only ecclesiastics 
who have completed their elementary course of Philosophy and Theology,” 
though “‘other faculties may be affiliated to this institution. . .” The offering 
led to debates lasting three years. Where would the university be founded? 
How would it affect the canonical colleges abroad? What faculties could be 
established? Would all graduate priests attend, would all dioceses be forced 
to contribute to its support? Who would be the rector? The story of the 
division of opinion among bishops on these questions is absorbing. So too 
is the discussion about the possible exclusion from graduate studies of other 
diocesan and Jesuit colleges. Always in the background of the negotia- 
tions on the American side was the thought of papal approbation or dis- 
approbation. To terminate the negotiations in Rome Cardinal Gibbons at 
length explained away the objections to Pope Leo XIII and received the 
approval for the establishment of the theological faculty. Bishop Keane of 
Richmond was assigned the rectorship and set about his task of organizing 
the faculty and studies. The volume ends with a hint of the more difficult 
years that lay ahead for the institution. 

JEROME V. JACOBSEN 


Loyola University, Chicago. 











